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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following notes were written, with the in- 
tention of appending them to some observations 
I have lately published, on the First and Second 
Chapters of the Romans.! Finding however 
that the remarks on certain Greek words, &c., 
were enlarged to an extent that seemed unsuited 
to a work designed for general circulation, I 
determined to print in the pamphlet referred to, 
such only of the notes as appeared adapted to 
the general reader, and to publish enlarged notes 
subsequently, in a separate form. This I have 
now done. 

Although in what I have said respecting the 
force of certain prepositions, synonyms, &c., I 


have sought to avoid advancing anything except 


1 See advertisement at close. 


Vi. ADVERTISEMENT. 


what appears capable of being easily sustained, 
yet I wish my remarks on such subjects to be 
regarded as suggestive merely. I am well aware 
that there is abundant room for elucidation and 
enlargement ; and shall be thankful for any hints 
that may be supplied by any who are interested 
in these subjects—that is to say, from any who 
really desire the PBbawore of the Gospel of the 
GRACE of God. 

The Scripture, it must be remembered, dis- 
tinctly asserts its own VERBAL INSPIRA- 


TION. The Apostle Paul « expressly ly says that 
he wrote in i words taught of the Holy Ghost — 


AOTOIS AIAAKTOIS IINEYMATOS ‘ATIOY.” 


And the words, ‘“‘ Wherefore as the Holy Ghost 
saith,” (Heb. im 7,) and, “ Whereof the Holy 


Ghost also is a witness to us,” (Heb. x. 15,) 


RON crs aaa 


are immediately followed b by citations from the 
Psalms and from Jeremiah. What then can be 
more important than precision in the interpre- 


tation of the words of Scripture? Accuracy is 


valuable always; but in the interpretation of 


ADVERTISEMENT. Vil. 


Scripture, it is a duty. It is the more important 
now, when the temper of the day, disliking the 
restriction of definite truth, is disposed not to 
repress, but to encourage, the many attempts 
made to introduce laxity and uncertainty into 
the exposition of the Word of God. 


70, Kinchley New Road, London. 
May 20th, 1856. 
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Tr is especially requested that the errata marked with an asterisk 
in the subjoined list should be noted; since the error in these 
cases affects the sense. The lines are counted from the top of the 
page. 
* Page 21, line last in note; for apapriac, read d&uapriac. 
Vx Page 23, line 25; for distinguishing, read contrasting. 
V Page 24 (note); for alind, read aliud 
 * Page 34, line 4; for karaprispoe, read karapriote. 
Page 37, line 27; for apease, read appease. 
v Page 40, line 22; for eavrov, read éavrov. 
V Page 40, line 23; for ayaprwy, read apuapriwy. 
v Page 89, lines 7 and 8; for kapw, read kaypw; and for ewe, 
y read éwe. 
= Page 90, line 5; for foretel read foretell. 
v* Page 92, line 13; for that read than. 


Aotes Critical and Expository 


ON THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. 


Verse 1. 


Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle, 
separated unto the Gospel of God. 


A Servant.| Literally, a bond-servant or slave—Sovroc. 
The thought of purchase is, I suppose, intended ; as well 
as that of eternal possession by Him who has bought 
His believing people by His own blood. To be the pro- 
perty of an earthly master may be one of the greatest of 
curses ; but to be the purchased inalienable possession of 
God and of Christ, and to have the sure title of serving 
them for ever, is everlasting blessing. When God is 
brought into the relationship, a word, for the most part, 
terrible on earth, is changed into a name of joy and | 
honour. ‘Thus it is applied even to the saints in glory, 
for when the Heavenly City is described in the Revela- 
tion, it is said, “The Throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be in it, and His servants (SovAoz) shall serve 
Him.” (Rev. xxii. 3.) 
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2 NOTES ON 


Among the ordinances of Israel, we find permission 
granted to the servant, to make himself, if he so pleased, 
a bond-servant for ever. “If the servant shall plainly 
say, I love my master, my wife and my children ; I will 
not go out free: then, his master shall bring him unto 
tem COST ie a ing'satel apeclae and he shall serve him for 
ever.” (Exodus xxi. 5.) 

The Apostle sometimes terms himself SovAoe; some- 
times vmnoetne; sometimes Srakovoc. 

The first, SovAoc, from dew, to bind, is used when the 
Apostle wishes to speak of himself as not being his 
own, but as being the property of Him whom he 
served. ‘Ye are not your own, ye are bought with a 
price.’ He who owns himself to be a SovAoc, does 
thereby recognise the corresponding relation of A¢o- 
TOTYC. 

The second, vrnoerne (from uo and eoecow, to row or 
serve at the oar in subjection to another) is an official word, 
applied to the official attendants of kings or judges. It 
implies a subordinate official, and in the New Testament 
is continually used in this sense. Thus, Matt. v., “Lest 
the judge deliver thee to the officer” —rw vmnoery. 
And in John xviii. 18, we read, not only of the servants 
(or SovAor) but of the apparitors or officers (ov wmnoerar) 
of the High Priest. It was one of the “servants” 
whose ear Jesus healed ; but he by whom he was smitten 
was one of the “ officers.” (See John xviii. 22.) When 
the Apostle wished to direct the mind of the Corinthians 
to the fact of his being officially commissioned by One, 
to whom, and to whom alone, in virtue of such com- 
mission, he was subject and responsible, he uses the 
word vmngernc. “Let a man so account of us we 
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umnoetac Xptorov. As the vanoetne of Christ, he was 
appointed to serve them, but not to be under their con- 
trol. Christ was his master, not they. 

The third, dtaxovoc, is used when attention is directed 
towards the servant as actively engaged in the duties of 
his ministration, especially when the subject of ministra- 
tion or the persons ministered to are made prominent. 
Thus St. Paul was a dovAoe of God, who having received 
a commission from and under Christ (vrnoern¢e Xeuorov) 
was openly and actively engaged in service as dvakovoc 
Kawne SuaOnxne. (See 2 Cor. iii. 6.) In the use of these 
and such like synonymes, we must not expect to find 
antagonistic contrast or opposition. They are merely 
used. to place the same person or thing in various aspects. 
The same may be said of types and parables in which 
the same subject is variously pourtrayed and illustrated, 
according as it may be intended to give to this or that 
aspect peculiar prominence.! 

Ozoarwy is a word which is also rendered “ servant” 
in our version, occurring however only once. It is a 
word of more honourable signification than dovAoc, and 
is never used by the Apostle of himself. In ordinary 
Greek, especially in that of the earlier ages, it denoted 
one who was the companion, rather than the servant, of 
the monarch or chief whom he served. Thus Patroclus 


1 The etymology which some have given of dcaxovoe, viz. dua, 
through, and xovic, dust, is fanciful, and is refuted by the quantity 
of the word, the a in dvaxovoc being long. Its derivation is pro- 
bably from an obsolete verb dvaxw or dunk, to run, hasten ; whence 
also dwkw. (See Scott and Liddell, Buttman's Leaill., and 
Trench’'s Synonymes. ) 
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is called the YeoaTwy of Achilles; and charioteers and 
armour-bearers (both honourable offices) were called the 
Yeoarovrec of those whom they accompanied. Kings 
also were called Scoarovrec of Jupiter; warriors Yeoa- 
movtec of Mars; and poets of the Muses. The thought 
intended to be conveyed by these expressions, is, not that 
Jupiter and Mars had kings and warriors as servants 
under them employed in ministration to others; but 
rather that Jupiter and Mars had kings and warriors 
attached to them as persons to whom those deities were 
indebted for the gifts, service, and worship which they 
were supposed to receive at their hands. Such was the 
degrading thought which the Gentiles connected with the 
worship of their deities ; and to this the Apostle distinetly 
refers in his address to the Athenians— ‘“‘God who made 
the world and all things that are therein, He being 
Lord of Heaven and of earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands ; neither is ministered to (Seoameverat) 
by the hands of men, as though He needed any thing, 
seeing that He himself is the giver to all of life, and 
breath, and all things.”’ It is probably in order to avoid 
the thought which the Greeks connected with S<oaTwy, 
__ that we never find the expression JeoaTwv Ocov used by 
’ the inspired writers, though it occurs frequently in the 
Septuagint. 

The only place in which it is used in the New Testa- 
ment is Heb. ii. 5—where it is said that ‘“ Moses was 
faithful in all his house as a servant or minister.’ 
(Seoavwv) Here however the Jeoareta of Moses is 
regarded as used by God towards others over whom 
Moses was appointed; but God is not spoken of as the 
subject of it. The word indicates a kindly and pro- 
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tecting care or service, such as is required by weakness 
and need, but is not capable of being directed toward 
God; because, as the Apostle says, “he needeth no- 
thing.” It is the part of God, in His goodness, to 
extend through His servants such kindly care towards | 
His creatures, and they (His servants) derive their | 
name of JepaTrovrec, partly from the fact of their being — 
made the channels through which such kindly care is 
communicated, and partly because they are regarded as 
attending on Him from whom it flows—attending on 
Him in the same honourable sense in which a minister — 
of state waits on his sovereign to receive his instructions, 
and. sedulously to carry them into effect. He who failed 
in such sedulousness and attention would prove himself 
unworthy of the name of, Sepamwy. Moses, therefore, 
being first a Sovdoc (see Rev. xv. 3.) ; and a vrngerne, as 
officially employed under God; and a dvaxovoe, as actually 
engaged in the ministration of the first Testament, was 
also a Seoamwy, one appointed as a confidential servant 
or minister, to attend to and watch over the house over 
which God set him; and he proved himself worthy of 
the name, for he was “ faithful.” 

Ouxerne is another word translated “servant.” It 
properly means a household servant or domestic, one 
who dwells under the same roof as his master. “No 
servant (orxernc) can serve two masters’’—full force 
being given to the statement by the thought of two 
masters claiming authority in the same house, and 
claiming to be served by the same domestic. Again, 
“who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ’’— 
oixerny, t.€., the member of another’s family into which 
thou canst haye no title to intrude. The only other 
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passages in which this word occurs are, Acts x. 7— 
“ He called two of his household servants ;” and 1 Peter 
ii. 18—“ Servants (domestics) be subject to your mas- 
ters.” A dovAoce might or might not be ouernce. A 
umnoetn¢e was too official to be called an ouxerne —a 
Yeoarwy too honourable. 


A called Apostle.| kXnto¢ ‘ArroorodXog, i.e., an Apos- 
tle duly called and installed into his office by God, as 
opposed to one se/f-constituted. An Apostle by Divine 
vocation. (For further remarks on the word xAnroe 
see note on verse 7.) 

I need scarcely say that “Apostle” is here used in 
its full official sense, as in Luke vi. 18, where it is said, 
that the Lord selected twelve out of His disciples, 
‘‘whom also He named Apostles.” See also 2 Cor. xu. 
12, where St. Paul speaks of his having “the signs of 
an Apostle.” There were twelve Apostles whose labours 
were peculiarly directed towards the circumcision, 
(Matthias having been elected into the place of Judas), 
and two Apostles whose labours were directed towards 
the Gentiles, viz., Paul and Barnabas. 

The Apostles were enabled to perform especial miracles 
in attestation of their mission as Apostles, and could 
speak and write to the churches with the authority of 
God; but with them Divine legislation ceased. Few 
things can be of greater moment than to remember that, 
in their peculiar office, the Apostles had no successors. | 
Since they were removed, there have been none who 
have had authority either to write Scripture, or to sanc- 
tion as Scripture that which others may have written, as 
when St. Paul quoted as Scripture the Gospel of Luke. 
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See 1 Tim. v. 18, “ For the Scripture saith .... The 
labourer is worthy of his hire’—words quoted from 
Luke x. 7.} 

Sometimes the word “Apostle” is used in its ordi- 
nary non-official sense, meaning simply a person sent 
by another on some special mission. It is twice used 


 Strenuous efforts are now being made, especially by writers 
of the “ Broad Church” party, to lower the authority of the 
Apostles. 

It has been argued—* The early Church was not perfect; witness 
the condition of those at Corinth and in Galatia. The Apostles 
were a part of the Church. How then can we esteem them per- 
fect?”—an unworthy and sophistical argument; for although the 
Apostles were, in one sense, a part of the Church, yet officially they 
were distinct from the rest of the Church which they were em- 
powered to teach and to govern with the infallible authority of 
God—their claim to do this being sustained by miracles. 

Again, it has been said, the Apostles in their private walk could 
err. No doubt they could: but their private walk is not their 
official one; Peter erred at Antioch, but he did not pretend to be 
commanded by the Lord to do what he did. How carefully the 
Apostles drew a line of distinction between things that they said 
authoritatively, and things that they said not authoritatively, may 
be seen 1 Cor. vii. 12: where certain verses are expressly marked 
by the Apostle as not having the same authority as the rest of the 
Epistle. But of all besides these verses, the Apostle says, “If any 
man think himself to be a Prophet or spiritual, let him acknow- 
ledge that the things that I write unto you are the commandments 
of the Lord.” St. Peter expressly calls the Epistles of Paul 
“Scripture”; and of all “ Scripture” it is said that “IT CANNOT 
BE BROKEN.” By God enabling the Apostles to work miracles 
in attestation of the truth of what they authoritatively said, it was 
proved; for God could not attest a lie. 
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thus in the New Testament, viz., in 2 Cor. viii. 23, and 
ine Phil aiip2d: 

Ayyedoc, a messenger, is not a word of the same 
dignity as avooroAoc, inasmuch as it is continually em- 
ployed to indicate one who announces tidings merely, 
or bears a message as a herald might do; whereas 
atootoXoc would be used only of a person who is 
sent as a legate or ambassador, instructed as to the 
mind and intentions of the person who has sent him, 
and being in a certain sense his representative. The 
word AzooroAoc is once applied to the Lord Jesus, 
as commissioned of God (see Heb. iti. 1—such com- 
mission being referred to by the Lord Jesus, when He 
said, “As thou hast sent (aweoretkac) me into the 
world, even so have I sent them into the world.” 

Every avootoAoe is an ayyeXoc; but every ayyedoc 
is not an avooroXoc. John the Baptist is termed an 
ayyeXoc (see Luke vii. 27); but never an amocroAoe. 
That was too high an official description for one who was 
indeed the honoured precursor, but not the preacher of 
“the great salvation,” ‘which at the first BEGAN to 
be spoken by the Lord and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard Him.”  Dispensationally and mvinis- 
terially, John was not “in the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Therefore it is said, “the least in the kingdom of Heaven 
is greater than he.” He was however in the kingdom 
of Heaven in its eternal sense, (see Matt. viii. 11) though 
not in it as an economy here. As a minister he stood 
between Moses and the dispensation of grace intro- 
duced by the Lord. 


Separated.| Agworopevoc from apooife, to limit off by 
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a line or boundary—hence, to separate. Separation was a 
familiar thought to every Jew. Israel was as a whole 
a separated people; and within Israel itself there were 
many lesser circles of separation. Thus the Levites 
were separated ; the Nazarite was separated ; and after- 
ward (though not by the commandment of God) the 
Pharisee was separated—the name Pharisee being de- 
rived from w4, which means, to separate. Thoughts 
which were of hallowed meaning among the Jews were 
purposely embodied by the Apostles in their expressions, 
and used in fresh applications. St. Paul had not ceased 
to value true separation, because he had renounced the 
separation of the mere ritual Jew. He was still a 
“separated one”’—separated, and that by God himself 
unto His gospel. 

The separation here spoken of attached equally to all 
the other Apostles. Indeed, in a general sense, it 
attaches to every Evangelist ordained of God. It must 
not therefore be confused with another more peculiar 
separation, which is spoken of in the Acts, as attaching 
to the Apostles Paul and Barnabas, from the moment 
when, at Antioch, they were specially detached from all 
fixed local connexion with any particular Church or 
Churches, and were sent out to spread the Gospel in 
the wide Gentile world. That such is the meaning of 
separate as used in Acts xii. 2, is shewn by the passage 
itself; for after commandment had been given by the 
Holy Ghost to separate Paul and Barnabas, that com- 
mandment was fulfilled by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, by their sending those two Apostles away. 
“As they ministered unto the Lord and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me then (apogicare on p00) 
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Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and 
laid their hands on them, THEY SENT THEM AWAY” 
(aweAvoay). Their special separation, therefore, con- 
sisted in being thus “sent away.” In this sense James, 
who presided over the Church in Jerusalem and re- 
mained ldcated in Jerusalem, was not separated. 

It should be observed, that the insertion of the word 
“then” or therefore (én) in the passage before us, 
“Separate me then,” shews the subject of their previous 
supplication to have been concerning the promulgation 
of the Gospel, in remembrance probably of that com- 
mandment—‘“ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth labourers into his harvest.” 
It is as if God had said, I have heard your supplication, 
“Separate me then,’ &c. Our translation omits this 
word altogether. An is frequently used as a particle 
“marking sequence, without distinct reference to time, 
though arising from it—‘then,’ a yon pmalew oe, 
TwavTa on pve Kees and so in summing up num- 
bers yuyvovrat on ovrot xtAvor—these then make up a 
thousand —hence to resume what has gone before, like 
Latin igitur.” (See Scott and Liddell.) AeA Duper dn 
ewe BnOanac. (Luke i. 15.) “Let us go then to 
Bethany.” 


Gospel of God.| This expression should be noted. 
The Apostles continually speak of the Gospel, as the 
“Gospel of God ;” for it was God who sent His only be- 
gotten Son—it was God who gave that Son unto death — 
it is God who is now engaged in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, preaching peace through Jesus Christ. Thus 
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God testifying of Jesus, becomes the ultimate object of 
saving faith. Accordingly, St. Peter, speaking of be- 
lievers, says, “who through Him (Jesus) do believe in 
God, that raised Him up from the dead, and gave Him 
glory; that your faith and hope might be in God.” 
Sometimes the gospel has been preached in a way that 
hides this manifestation of the love of God, and repre- 
sents Him as if hard to be appeased and with difficulty 
prevailed on, through Christ’s intercession, to shew 
mercy. Such a mode of preaching ,the gospel entirely 
nullifies the expression, “Gospel of God,’ as well as 
every other passage that speaks of God as having Him- 
self provided the reconciliation. It is most true, indeed, 
that His justice demanded expiation. The maintenance 
of the holiness of the Divine government required 
atonement, and that by vicarious death, but God’s own 


love provided that atonement, thus fulfilling that early © 


expression of Abraham’s confidence, “My son, God 
will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt-offering.” 
Hence that covenant name ‘“‘ Jehovah Jireh”’—the Lord 
will provide. 


Verse 2. 


Which He afore promised by His Prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures, &e. 


Which He afore promised.| These words sufficiently 
refute a dangerous doctrine which has been lately pro- 
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mulgated by some, who have taught that the Gospel as 
preached by St. Paul was something so peculiar and 
so new, that it was not and could not have been the 
subject of any definite statement, or promise, in the 
Old Testament. 

Can there be a clearer intimation of forgiveness of all 
believers through the vicarious sufferings of a substi- 
tute than that contained in the 53rd chapter of Isaiah ? 
“He was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 
for our iniquities, and by His stripes we are healed.” 
Is not the union of believers with their risen Lord dis- 
tinctly taught in the 26th chapter of the same Prophet, 
where the saints who have died in Israel are spoken of 
as His “dead body,” 7.e., His mystical body, and as 
such it is said “they shall arise”? “Thy dead men 
shall live—my dead body shall they arise. Awake and 
sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.’’ Are we 
not also continually accustomed to appeal to those well- 
known words, “The Lord our righteousness,” (Jer. 
xxiii. 6.) as teaching us that Christ is the righteousness 
of all them that believe? Are not these the very same 
truths that St. Paul was commissioned to unfold ? 

It is true indeed that for the Gospel and its result- 
ing blessings to be prophetically announced, is a very 
different thing from its being so ministered as to be 
explained and applied. The Gospel was prophetically 
announced by Isaiah; but Isaiah was not sent, as the 
Apostles were, to preach it. In this he differed from 
Philip, who was sent to preach it; but Philip preached 
it, be it remembered, from Isaiah’s predictions—“be- 
ginning at the same Scripture, he preached unto him 
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(the Eunuch) Jesus.” (Acts viii.) The Gospel, although 
stated in the Prophets, was necessarily “kept silent” 
(to use the expression of St. Paul) until the Law had 
run its course—for how could grace be preached under 
a dispensation of Law? But as soon as the time came 
for the full ministration of grace to begin, then it was 
“kept in silence” no longer, but was “manifested,” 
and by means of the prophetic Scriptures “made 
known.” Read the words of St. Paul himself, in the 
last chapter of this Epistle—“ Now to Him that is able 
to stablish you according to my Gospel, and the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the 
mystery kept silent (seovynuevov) since the world began, 
but now made manifest, and by means of the prophetic 
Seripbares lsiPly.y sien. . . made known, &c. (ota re 
Doapwv [loognrucwy yuwetobevroc) How could that 
be made known by means of the prophetic Scriptures, 
which was not in them? Or how, if the truths respect- 
ing Christ were not announced in the Old Testament, 
could the Apostle Peter have said that the Prophets 
prophesied of the grace now brought unto us? ox mreor 
TNC Ele VAC XaplToe TEOPHTEVaYTEC. Or, how could 
the Apostle Paul have said that the Gospel which he 
preached was “borne witness to by the Law and the 
Prophets?” (Rom. 11. 21.) 

Some have asked whether the expression “my Gospel,” 
used by St. Paul, does not imply that he had a peculiar 
gospel different from that of the other Apostles ; but it 
might as well be asked whether the words “my God,” 
used in the 8th verse, do not imply a peculiarity of rela- 
tionship to God, different from that of other believers. 

That which had most the character of a new revelation 
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in St. Paul’s ministry, was his being commissioned to 
declare that believing Gentiles were to be admitted into 
full fellowship of heavenly blessing with Israel: but 
even this was not peculiar to the ministration of St. 
Paul, for he expressly mentions the other Apostles as 
sharing it with him. When speaking of the dispen- 
sation of the grace of God which had been given him 
towards the Gentiles, he adds, “which in other ages 
was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is now 
revealed unto His holy Apostles and Prophets by the 
Spirit, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs,” &c. 

It must be remembered too, that even though the Law 
and the Prophets testified to the Gospel of the grace of 
God as something future, and although the servants of 
God after Sinai were dispensationally placed under the 
Law, and therefore the ostensible dealings of God with 
them in the earth were, according to Law, and not accord- 
ing to grace, yet that still, all who were “‘of faith” were, 
as to all their heavenly and everlasting blessings, not 
under law, but under that covenant of grace which God 
made with Abraham four hundred years before the Law, 
and which therefore could not be disannulled by the 
Law. Thus Moses, being, as regarded his earthly rela- 
tion to Israel, under Law, was judged according to its 
strictness, and was not allowed to enter the promised 
Land. If his heavenly inheritance had been held on 
the same tenure he would have lost that also. But it 
was not. As to that, he was under the covenant of 
grace, and therefore on the Mount of Transfiguration 
we find him standing by the side of the Lord, his 
Redeemer, bright in the excellency of the like glory. 

We now are so accustomed to think of the Gentiles 
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as “ fellow-heirs”’ with Israel, that we marvel that any 
doubt should have been raised on such a question. But 
we must remember that although in all blessings that 
are spiritual, heavenly, and everlasting, there ever has 
been, and ever will be, strict fellowship between believ- 
ing Gentiles and believing Jews, yet that in the national 
order to be established in the millennium, marked pre- 
cedence will be granted to Israel. ‘To thee shall it 
come, even the FIRST DOMINION ; the kingdom shall 
come to the daughter of Jerusalem.” (Micah iv. 8.) 
The supremacy thus to be granted during the millen- 
nium to Israel in Jerusalem, is so abundantly dwelt on in 
the Prophets, and is a subject made so very prominent, 
that it is not to be wondered at, that those who believed 
from among the circumcision should raise questions as 
to the Gentiles ever being received into any thing but 
a secondary place. 


Verse 3. 


Concerning His Son, who became of the seed of David 
according to the flesh. 


Concerning His Son, who became, &c.| There are three 
senses in which Christ is called in Scripture the Son of 
|) God; first, in respect of His Divine and eternal Son- 
ship, as the only begotten of the Father before all 
worlds. This, His eternal Sonship, is plainly taught in 
such texts as these: Micah v. 2—‘“ whose goings forth 
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have been from of old, from everlasting”: and Heb. 
vii. 8, where the fact of Melchisedek having no recorded 
genealogy in Genesis, is referred to as constituting him 
typically (not actually) an eternal person, and therefore 
used to foreshadow the Eternal Son. ‘‘ Without father, 
without mother, ungenealogised (ayeveadoynroc), hay- 
ing neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but 
made like unto the Son of God,’ &c.—that is, made 
typically like to the Son in respect to His having, in 
Genesis, no record of beginning, nor any record of end. 
In Col. i. 15 also, we find the Son spoken of as 
TOWTOTOKOG Tacng KTIGEwo —“ born before all crea- 
tion.” 1 The eternal sonship of the Son, like the self- 
existence of God, is a truth to be believed on the testi- 
mony of God, not a truth to be reasoned on. With 
respect to the Son it is emphatically said, “No one 
knoweth the Son but the Father.” If we seek by the 
powers of our own finite understandings to grasp mys- 
teries which God has not explained, we shall soon find 
ourselves lost in a labyrinth of unhallowed speculation. 
Arianism, the heresy against which the Nicene Creed 
was written, affords an awful example of this. The 
Nicene Creed truly says, speaking of the Son, “ Light 
of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, 
being of one substance with the Father.” (opovowoc) 


_ This we receive, not because our understandings grasp 
it, but because it is WRITTEN. We wait to under- 


' stand it, in the ages to come. 


' Not “the first-born of every creature,” for that might imply 
that the Eternal One was a creature. Compare ore towroe pov ny 
—‘‘for he was before me.” (John i. 15.) 
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2 )Secondly, the name Son of God is applied to Christ as 

born in the world. Thus, the angel said to Mary His 
Mother, “That holy thing that shall be born of thee, 
shall be called the Son of God.” 

3) Thirdly, the same name is used of Him as raised from 
the dead, in reference to which it is said to Him, 
“Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee’ — 
words quoted by St. Paul, and applied to the resur- 
rection of the Lord. (See Acts xiii. 33.) Hence also 
He is called both in the Epistle to the Colossians and 
in the Revelation, “the first-born from the dead.” 

Now inasmuch as “the Gospel of God concerning 
His Son,” is not confined merely to the birth, death, 
and resurrection of the Lord Jesus, but also includes 
testimony to the dignity of that Eternal Person who 
became man, I should regard the words “ concerning 
His Son,” as especially intended to direct our minds to 
the Son, in His eternal Sonship before He became flesh; 
the more so, because the next clause speaks of His 
having become flesh. 

I say, ‘become,’ because the strict meaning of 

| yryvecBat is “to become,” and not “to be made.” In 
John i. 14, “The Word became flesh” (cap& eyevero) 
is a far better rendering than ‘‘The Word was made 
flesh,’ and there should be the same alteration here— 
“concerning His Son who became of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” &c. Such a translation accords 
with the statement of His pre-existence previously made 

‘ in both passages, and marks His assumption of humanity 
as voluntary. Ityvouac properly indicates the occur- 
rence of new circumstances that existed not previously, 
as in the case where that which had no previous exis- 

C 
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tence begins to exist; or, when that which has existed 
previously, enters on some new condition of being. In 
cases in which the new condition of being, spoken of, 
has been reached by creation, the general meaning may 
be sufficiently given by rendering ytyvouat, “to be 
made”’; although even then the words “ came into being” 
or some such expression would more accurately repre- 
sent the meaning—the object of yuyvouae being to 
direct the mind, not to the means or process by which 
the state spoken of is reached, whether by creation, or 
by birth, or in any other way; but to the fact of the 
attainment of existence in the state spoken of. Every 
one would feel the impropriety of rendering Genesis i. 3. 
as given in Lxx., by “ Let there be light, and light was 
made,” although it is quite true that light was made; 
but the mind is not directed in the last clause to the 
mode in which light was formed, but to the fact of 
light suddenly coming into existence out of a state of 
non-existence. Alteration of condition or transition 


from one condition to another is implied in yryvomat. | 


There may be cases in which it is impossible to preserve 
| the specific meaning of words in a translation, and then 
we must be content to adopt some general expression ; 
| but we should always avoid giving a generic meaning 
where the specific can, not only be used, but where it is 
more appropriate. Almost in every instance, the dif- 
ference between suvat, to be ; UTA YX EL, to subsist or to 
have a known and developed existence ; yeyvecBar, to be- 
come—hence, to come into ewistence; to come to pass ; 
xtiZeaOat, to be created, and rorecOa, to be made, can 
be preserved. 
Of these words, those which most nearly resemble 
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j each other in meaning are ewar and vzapyew. The 
former is used when the attention is directed either to 
abstract independent existence, or, to the fact of exis- 
tence rather than to the circumstances connected with 
that existence. The latter (vraoyw) is used when not 
the existence merely, but the subsistence, t.¢., the circum- 
stances under which the existence is held, is made the 
subject of regard. Thus, when it is said, “ Before 
Abraham was I AM”’; or “The Son o wy (the Being 
One) in the bosom of the Father,” the chief thought 
is abstract essential existence; and accordingly cme is 
used. But when it is said, “who being (vrapywr— 
subsisting) in the form of God, thought it not robbery,” 
&c., the attention is especially directed to the circum- 
stances connected with the existence spoken of, and that 
in contrast with other circumstances about to be entered 
into. Again when the circumstances are manifest, 
palpable, or recognised by the persons addressed, vrapyw 
is used. Thus St. Paul, addressing St. Peter, says, 
Ex ov Tovdatoc vTapy wv. The fact of Peter’s being 
a Jew was patent to all who were being spoken of. It 
was a known and undisputed fact. But when the fact 
of St. Paul’s condition was doubted, he says, “Men 
and brethren, I am (eu) a Pharisee.” (Acts xxiii. 6.) 
“T am (ee) a man which am a Jew.” (Acts xxi. 39.) 
As a general rule it may be said, that when instruction 
is given respecting any thing that is new, or disputed, 
or respecting which the persons addressed are supposed 
to be ignorant, ey is used; but when the reverse is 
the case, vrapyw' is employed. In almost every case in 
which vrapyw ‘is used in the New Testament, the 
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words “avowedly,” or “confessedly,” or “ plainly,” or 
“palpably,” might be added as explanatory. 

[See also the use of vzapyw in such passages as the 
following: vrapyovoa ovota: TovTwy dvTapyovTwy— 
His positis et constitutis: moXXa Kowa woAXote UTA XEt 
twv Gwwy, such “common properties” being not only ex- 
istent, but having a displayed and recognised existence. | 


According to the flesh.| These words are contrasted 
with those which follow, viz., “according to the Spirit.” 
The contrast between these two expressions should be 

} carefully noted. The first refers to that physically 
weak and lowly, though sinless condition of humanity, 
which once pertained to the Lord Jesus here (for “in 
all things He was made like to His brethren,” sin 
z.)excepted): the second refers to that glorified condition 
of humanity which He now has in resurrection—a 
condition which is no longer according to the flesh, but 
according to the Spirit; even His body being spiritual, 
and strength and glory being as essentially connected 
with His humanity in its present condition above, as 
weakness and humiliation were connected with its former 
condition here.! Thus we find in 2 Cor. xiii. 4, “For 


' “The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, being 
very and eternal God, of one substance, and equal with the Father, 
did, when the fulness of time was come, take upon Him man’s 
nature, with all the essential properties and common infirmities 


thereof, yet without sin, &c.”— Confession of Church of Scotland, 
chapter vill. 


See also the following extract from Bishop Pearson on the Creed 
—Art.iv. “The Son of God took upon Him, the nature of man, 
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though He was crucified through weakness, yet He 
liveth by the power of God” Kat yao a eatavowOn && 
acQevetac adXa Cy ek duvapeewc Oeov. See also 2 Cor. v., 
where we are told that though we once knew Christ 
“after or according to (kara) the flesh, yet now hence- 
forth know we Him (so) no more,”—that we know Him 
henceforth only in resurrection as the risen Head of the 
new creation of God, where every thing is altogether 
spiritual or “according to the Spirit,” and not “accord- 
ing to the flesh.” 

Nevertheless, although now no longer “known after 
the flesh” the results of His having been in the flesh 
remain. Not only were His meritorious obedience and 
sufferings accomplished in the flesh, but through Mary, 
He became the lineal heir of the blessings to Abraham 
and to David (for to Abraham and to his SEED were 
the promises made—Gal. ii. 16.) in virtue of which 


of which the body is a part; so we acknowledge that He took a 
ine andsreals body 0% 02. « This body of Christ really and 
truly human, was also frail and mortal, as being accompanied 
with all those natural properties which necessarily flow from the 
condition of a frail and mortal body: and though now the same 
body, exalted above the highest Heavens, by virtue of its glori- 
fication, be put beyond all possibility of passion; yet in the time 
of His humiliation, it was clothed with no such glorious per- 
fection, but as it was subject unto, so it felt weariness, hunger, 
and thirst. Nor was it only liable to those internal weaknesses 
and uatural infirmities but to all outward injuries and violent 
impressions.” 

The condition of “ glorification” here spoken of is kara wveupa; 
during His “humiliation” He was known kara capka —ey opow- 
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heirship, He will, by and by, assume manifestly the 
Headship of Israel, and over all nations. This gives 
great future, as well as, past importance to the title, “Son 
of David.” Nevertheless, when manifested in His mil- 
lennial glory, He will never be known “according to 
the flesh ” again—that is, He will never again have that 
condition of humanity which He once had, in the days of 
His humiliation. His earthly titles, even when He will 
manifestly exercise the offices which those titles indicate, 
will never again bring Him into a condition “according 
to the flesh.” They are titles into which He brings the 
excellency of His own fulness, and raises them with 
Himself into His own sphere of heavenly and Divine 
glory. Heaven will be ever His home, though He will 
reign over the earth and over all things. 


Verse 4. 


Tov opisbevroc, Son of God, in power, according to 
the Spirit of holiness by resurrection, &c. 


Tov opisbevroc.] “Declared,” which is the word 
adopted in our version, is a very inadequate rendering of 
optoBac. ‘Ooitw in its primitive sense, means “to 
mark out by a boundary line or limit,” answering to the 
Hebrew 533, “to bound.” See Josh. xiii. 27—6 
vopdavnc opte, (Sept.), and Josh. xv. 2—Kaw ra ogra 
autwy, n Sadkacoa 7) meyadn ootet (Sept.) This is mani- 
festly the sense intended in the passage before us. 
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That condition of resurrection life and glory which now 
surrounds the Lord Jesus, as by a circle, not only marks 
Him as being the Son of God, but marks Him as being 
this, by a palpable line of demarcation, distinguishing 
Him from every thing that is “according to the flesh.” 
The being thus visibly brought by resurrection into 
a distinct sphere of spiritual existence in power (e 
duvauer Rom. i.) and in glory (ev do&y 1 Tim. iii. 16) in 
heavenly places, did not make the Lord Jesus Son of 
God, for He was so already; nor did it for the first time 
declare Him to be so; for His words, His character, and 
His miracles, had continually declared Him to be this 
before His resurrection ; and He was not unfrequently 
so owned. (See Matt. xiv. 33.) The renderings, there- 
fore, that have been commonly given, viz., devyOevroc, 
shown; atopavbevroc, declared; KkoWevroc, adjudged ; 
oporoynBevroc, acknowledged, are all objectionable; not 
only because they do not represent the strict meaning of 
oeiZw, but also because all these words are applicable to 
the Lord Jesus, whilst yet “known after the flesh.” 
He was again and again demonstrated to be the Son of 
God before His resurrection, and therefore such demon- 
stration could not be said to be derived from His resur- 
rection (e€ avacrasewc), especially in a passage which 
vy is professedly distinguishing what He now is, in resur-____ 
rection, with that which He was during the season of 
His humiliation here. Indeed it is allowed that no 
satisfactory example can be adduced of oil used in 
any of these meanings. “Defined” or “ determined” 
would not be objectionable translations if they could be 
| used in their etymological sense, to indicate the being 
marked out as by a boundary, but these words are not 
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used except in their secondary meaning. In Latin 
“intra terminos suos constitutus,’ and ‘ terminis suis 
distinctus,” have been proposed as phrases correctly con- 
veying the force of the expression.' We want a word 
suitable to express the thought of being marked by a 


| defining and distinguishing limit. 


Ooifw should of course never be confounded with 
mooogi~w, as has been done by the Vulgate transla- 
tion of this passage—“ predestinatus.” In every other 
place in which cole occurs in the New Testament 
it refers to moral limitation, not to any limitation 
marked physically, and, therefore, may fitly be rendered 
“determine.” The difference between apopifw and 
optZw is, that the first directs the mind, primarily, to the 
separation effected by the limit spoken of; the second, 
to the limit as giving effect to the separation, and to 
the “distinctio” or “definitio” thence resulting. 


In power.| Ev dvvapet, in a state or condition of 
power; «v answering to the use of the Hebrew 3. “ Ac- 


1 See Le Clerc and Wessel, quoted by Wolf, in his “ Cure Philo- 
logice.” Of these two renderings, the last is to be preferred, viz., 
terminis suis distinctus. Perhaps “terminis suis distinctus et 
definitus” would most correctly give the full force of the word. 
‘Quando igitur filius Davidis ita intra terminos suos constituitur, 
eoque a communi omnium creaturarum sorte separatus est, ut 
natura quoque divina ejus dilucide cognoscatur, ut idem sit filius 
Dei, non ev Aoy non vioe Aeyouevoc sed ev duvaptse, cum potentia 


_ (he might have added cara mvevpa) quid alind hoe est, quam 


logica et distincta illius definitio, apodictica demonstratio et decla- 
ratio?” — See Wolf in loco. 
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cording to the Spirit” is, as I have said, an expression 
contrasted with “according to the flesh’’—these two 
expressions indicating severally two different conditions 
of being. The words “in power” are connected with 
the words “according to the Spirit’’—power being as 
necessary a characteristic of a condition “according to 
the Spirit” in resurrection, as weaknesg is characteristic 
of a condition here “according to the flesh.” Compare 
2 Cor. xin. 4, already quoted. 

It should be observed that the words “according to 
the Spirit” refer to that form and condition of being 
into which resurrection brings ; and not to the agency of 
the Spirit as bringing into that condition. If that had 
been intended, the words would have been not xara 
mvevpa, but dua rou mysuparoc. 

Some have thought that the words “Spirit of Holi- 
ness”’ (which, as to form of expression, is a Hebraism, 
just as we say in English a “man of integrity” or “of 
uprightness ” which is stronger and more emphatic 
than saying “an upright man”’)—some have regarded 
these words as a mere synonyme for “The Holy Spirit:”’ 
but there is doubtless a difference. If the Spirit had 
been referred to in respect of any peculiar function or 
office that He distinctively exercises as the Third Person 
in the Godhead, the words used would, no doubt, have 
been, “The Holy Spirit ;” but inasmuch as the passage 
is intended to direct our minds to a mode or condition 
of existence which attaches to the Spirit, not distinc- 
tively, but which He has in common with the other 
Persons in the Godhead, the distinctive appellation, viz., 
to Aytoy mvevua is not used, but a wider term. Angels 
are spirits (wvevjata Heb. i.), but they would not be 
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described as having a condition of being kata mveupa 
aywwovync. Such a condition of existence pertains to 
the Divine Persons of the Godhead only, and Christ 
has now entered into the manifested glory of that con- 
dition. Christ, when seen by John in the Revelation — 
“His countenance as the sun shining in his strength, 
and His voice as the sound of many waters,” was not 
really more holy than when John leaned on His breast 


is fish at the last supper ; but His holiness was displayed in very 
eatles by. ody different circumstances—circumstances that harmonized 


of Stu's 


J with its own essential excellency. He was no longer 
Seen, ev OmowwmaTt capKoe apaotiac—“ in the likeness 


of sinful flesh”; but in unearthly glory—the glory 


aes i usev hich He had with the Father from everlasting. 


£ Wiens ’ 


[There are three words ayiorne, aywovrn, ayracmoc, 
frequently translated by the same word, holiness, in 
our version. A difference might, I think, always be 
preserved, and they be respectively rendered, sanctity, 


‘ holiness, and sanctification. 


‘Ayvorne, sanctity, is used only once, viz., in Heb. xii. 
— “that we might be made partakers of His sanctity.” 
It directs our minds, not so much to development, as to 
the intrinsic sanctity which is essential to the Holy 
One, and which would exist as the necessary charac- 
teristic of the Three Persons in the Godhead, even if no 
creatures had been made to whom that sanctity could be 
developed. 

‘Aywovrn, holiness, is especially used in connexion 
with developed or manifested holiness of condition or 
character. Thus ayiwovvn is used in connexion with 
the developed character of the saints in 2 Cor. vii. 1, 
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“perfecting holiness in the fear of God;” and in 1 
Thess. iii. 18, “ blameless in holiness.’ 

The third of these words aylacjoc may be translated 
sanctification in the sense of a holy condition reached ; 
as when we say, that God has granted to believers 
sanctification in Christ. Hallowment,” if there were 
such a word, would most nearly express the meaning. 
In the New Testament, aytacpoc is neyer applied 
either to God or to Christ, but only to those who are 
brought, or to be brought, into a condition of sanctifi- 
cation. Thus, it is applied to the sanctification granted 
to the Church in Christ its Head; and also to the 
sanctification which attaches to believers in virtue of the 
indwelling presence of the Holy Ghost, whereby their 
bodies are made Temples of God; and thirdly, to that 
practical condition of sanctification which results not 
merely from the fact of the Holy Ghost dwelling in 
believers, but from His leadings being obeyed. 

Thus, they who have sanctification (aysacuoc) in 
Christ risen (see 1 Cor. i. 30), and who have also sanc- 
tification (ayracpioc) in virtue of the indwelling and 
abiding presence of the Holy Ghost (see 1 Peter i. 2), 
and who are exhorted to perfect holiness (aywwovvn) in 
the fear of God, (see 2 Cor. vii. 1) do, by thus developing 
holiness, (aywovyn) attain a practical sanctification 
(aytacuoc) here, (see Romans vi. 19) and will by and 
by, in resurrection, be made fully partakers of the 
sanctity (ayornc) of Him, who has called them into 
His own kingdom and glory. 

The general and well-known rule respecting verbals 
derived from the perfect passive is this: 

Those derived from the first person singular, denote 


OS 
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the thing made or effected by the action which the 
active verb expresses, aS tounua, a thing made; moaypa, 
a thing done; kAaopa, a thing broken. 

Those from the second person signify the act ef 
making er effecting, as ounotc, Toagic, urate, the 
act of guarding. 

Those from the third person signify the agent, as 
TOMNTNC, TOAKTHE, puAakrno. 

Those ending in—joc, derived from transitive verbs 
may, as a general rule, be said to indicate the condition 
reached as the result of the agency expressed by the 
verb. Thus aytacuoe is a condition of sanctification 
produced by a sanctifier: Bacaviomoc a condition of 
torment produced by a tormentor: kafaptouoc (Heb. 
777) a condition of purification produced by a puri- 
fier : tAacmoc, a condition of appeasement produced by 
an appeaser: pavtisnoc, a condition of being sprinkled 
produced by a sprinkler. Similarly aaprtotc (that 
form of the verbal which expresses agency) produces 
ATAOTLOMOY: KATAPTLOLC, KaTAOTLO}LOY : duw&ic, Siwypov: 
katakAvowc, KatakAvopoy, a condition of being inun- 
dated—a flood. 

It must be remembered, however, that although it is 
always well to bear in mind general rules, no rules of 
etymology or derivation are other than general, admitting 
various exceptions caused by metonymy, usage, &e. 
The chief thoughts connected with every perfected 
action are, the doer, the act of doing, the thing done, 
and the effect produced upon the subject of the action, 
if such there be. Thus, the dwé€te of the dw«rne pro- 
duces duwypa, a pursuit or persecution (sometimes mean- 
ing a specific persecution, sometimes persecution in the 
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abstract), and also produces diwypoc, a condition of being 
pursued or persecuted. The difference between diwére, 
Swypa, and Suwyuoc may be illustrated thus. A tyrant 
such as Nero, or blood-thirsty persecutors, like some of 
the Romanists, may be said to love dwétce (the act of 
persecuting) for its own sake. Others who might shrink 
from being personally engaged in dwétc, may yet ap- 
prove cwypa in the abstract: but when St. Paul says 
that he rejoiced in diwypoc, he means, not that he rejoiced 
either in dw£&ic or duwypa, but in those persecutions of 
which he himself was the subject for Christ’s sake— 
EVOOKW é&V acleveiate, év UBocow, &V avaykKalc, &v Suwypotc, 
ev guere Kuciais, UTED Xpuorov. (2 Cor. xii. 10.) “ Per- 
secution,”’ used in this sense, is no real variation from the 
normal meaning of dwypoc, viz., a persecuted condition. 
In English (and it must be acknowledged as a defect) 
we are accustomed to translate all these words dwétc, 
Swwypa, and diuwyyoc by the same word “ persecution.” | 

I have observed above that we need forms of expres- 
sion to denote the deer, the aet of doing, the thing 
done, and the condition into which the subject of the 
action is thereby brought. It may be added, that we 


1 Stephens, in his Thesaurus, as also Scott and Liddell, give as f,, {} bie 
one of the meanings of dwypa “that which is pursued or chased, 
as in Old English the deer was called the “the chase.” Hederic, btne, Gre 
however, after mentioning this meaning, well observes: ‘“‘ Nescio tee (ab. 
an sit locus prime explicationi (viz., id quod persequimur). Ex- | 
banal 


emplum quod affert Stephanus ex Xenoph. potest optime reddi 
persecutio. Sic se habet— odd de Ta dwypara ageoae Wrratéit 
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exavepxovTae dua To pucoOnooy ; multe (i.e, canes) ferarum odio, 
persecutione omissa, recurrunt.” 
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likewise need words to express notions more abstract 
than those just referred to. Abstract qualities, for 
example, as well as the habit from which any particular 
action flows, and the effect produced by an action when 
such effect is considered abstractedly, should have 
(though, for the most part, the poverty of language 
forbids its being so) appropriated forms of expression. 
Thus dovayn, in its relation to apragic, apmaypa, &e. : 
dukatoouyy, in its relation to dukatwotc, ducatwpa, &e. : 
atarn, in its relation to amwatnua and azarnote, are all 
abstract or generic notions. Thus too cwopoovrn is 
more abstract than owpoorvicmoc; just as “contentment,” 
as the name of a virtue, is more abstract than “‘contented- 
ness” the name of a state. Language may be regarded 


J as most perfect, when able to supply a sufficient variety 
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of words to express suitably these different notions, and 
when the wsus Joquendi is so regulated as to be rigid in 


‘ confining words to their proper meanings. But what 


language can pretend even to an approach to perfect- 
ness as respects these two things? Greek, with all its _, 
luxuriance, has not supplied itself with a sufficient 
number of distinct expressions to denote the several 
notions referred to; and the anomalies in the use of the 
words it possesses are so many, as to preclude the 
possibility of establishing any thing like unvarying 
rules. The precise meaning of words is therefore, for 
i the most part, to be fixed by the context. Scripture 
which is, with few exceptions, content to adopt the 
words already in use among men, without seeking to 
form a new language for itself, is peculiarly careful to 
give precision and definiteness to its expressions by 
means of the context. 
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How very far our own language is from possessing a 
sufficient variety of words to denote distinctions of the 
most ordinary occurrence, may be seen by referring to 
a dictionary such as Johnson’s. A. passing observation 
of Dr. Johnson, respecting verbals in ing, may suffice 
for an example. Speaking of words omitted in his 
dictionary, Dr. Johnson observes: ‘“‘The verbal nouns 
in ing, such as the keeping of the castle, the leading of 
the army are always neglected, or placed only to illus- 
trate the sense of the verb, except when they signify 
things as well as actions and have therefore a plural 
number, as dwelling, living; or have an absolute and 
abstract signification as colouring, painting, learning.” 
Thus the one word painting may be used to denote 
either the art of painting, or an act of painting, or the 
thing painted. Wourd Unt Cowhett™” and ¢ rar hale 7 

It would be well if we could establish as a fixed rule 
that the termination ment, when found in nouns derived 
from transitive verbs, signified a state or condition 
reached: but although the instances of its being thus 
used are so numerous as perhaps to justify our regarding 
it as a general rule (e.g. abandonment, abasement, 
abashment, abridgment, affrightment, &c., &c.) yet there 
are also various exceptions, arising chiefly from the 
want of words to express either the abstract quality, 
or, else, the act whilst.in progress. If ing could be 
appropriated to the last ; ment to the condition ; and ness 
to the abstract quality, as when we say, “the abominable- 
ness or hatefulness or odiousness of such principles,” we 
we might hope for greater regularity; but we find it 
far otherwise. However difficult precision of thought 
may be, precision in the use of words seems more 
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difficult of attainment still. Practically, as I have 
already observed, precision is made to depend on the 
context defining the exact meaning of the words. 

If, in cases where a normal meaning for any word or 
form of word could be established, Lexicographers were 
careful to give such meaning as the normal one, and 
were to note other uses of the word as deviations, their 
works would be more correct and more useful. No one 
for example, after reading such a sentence as the 
following, soTw én TOaVVOlG KaTAGTAGLE Kal NOEUNOLC 
opynce (Arist. Rhetor. i. 3, 10) can doubt the active 
force of verbals of this derivation. Nor does the use 
in an active sense of some verbals in—poc, derived 
from the first person (such as ernozacpoc, eumodiopoc, 
&e.) take from verbals of the second person their 
normal right of expressing agency; nor is that right 
invalidated by instances in which verbals from the 
second person are themselves used to express completed 
acts, such as Kttotc, dikawwote, aTOKOLOLG, KOLoLC, ke. 
In such cases, we must not too hastily conclude that all 
traces of the normal sense are lost. An act complete 
and perfected, may, nevertheless, be spoken of with 
reference to the person from whom the act proceeds, 
rather than in respect of those who are the subjects of 
it. Thus if I speak of “the resurrection” simply, my 
mind is directed chiefly to the persons who are raised, 
but if I were to use another expression, viz., ‘the 
raising up at the last day,’ I should still speak of a 
completed act, but with more especial reference to Him 
from whom the act proceeded. Accordingly, avacractc 
is the verbal adopted in the Greek; and it may be 
seen in the use of eyelow and eyetoouar throughout 
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1 Cor. xv., how much the thought of the Divine agency 
in raising the dead is preserved—a thought not suffi- 

| ciently guarded by our translators in their rendering of 
those words. Atkatwote also, is a word which directs 
our minds to the agenty of Him from whom justification 
proceeds ; dccatwua/to justification as resting on the 
justified, though Both refer to completed acts. Thus 
too kotote directs the mind to the judgment proceeding 
from the judge ; koipa to the judgment as resting upon 
the condemned. 042° § ary Koi iy CV : 

Not unfrequently the verbal in pos is employed, in Yottuy ov 
cases where we might have expected to find the verbal Phin 2°) 
from the first person, denoting the completed action, or 
else the verbal from the second person. But if we 
examine the instances, we shall often find that the 
thought is not limited to the mere act performed, nor to 
the doer ; but that it is extended so as to include the 
thought of the subject affected by the action. Thus, 
when it is said, that the Pharisees loved aoracpove in 
the market-places, it is not meant that they loved the 
act of saluting merely, or the salutation regarded simply 
by itself, kut that they loved aoracpove in respect of 
their being themselves the subjects thereof. Acmacpoc 
is a word that involves the thoughts of a saluter, a sal- 
utation, and also of persons reached by and placed 
under such salutation. The same may be said of 
eumravypoc ; Whilst it involves the thoughts of a mocker 
and of mocking, it points also to the condition in which 
such mocking involves the sufferer. Karapriotc, as 
used in 2 Cor. xiii. 9, directs the mind to the agency 
employed, especially by the Apostle himself, to bring 
the Corinthians into that completed condition which 
D 
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would be expressed by xatapriopoc. In Eph. iv. we 

find katagrtopoc used to denote the condition into 

which those are brought, on whom such agency as is 
ATASTIAUS expressed by kataoriopuoc has taken effect. 

In the majority of cases in which the verbal in—poe 

is found in the New Testament, the notion of a state or 

| condition reached. is clearly discernible. If we were at 
liberty to use, more freely than we can, our English ter- 
mination ment, we should be able to give the force of the 
verbal in proc better. Thus a hallowing produces hallow- 
ment (aytacuov): an appeasing produces appeasement 
(tAacpov): a sprinkling produces sprinklement (pavtic- 
pov) if we had such a word: a cleansing produces 
caBagicpov—Heb. MIND (cleansement): a finishing 
produces a jinishment. See Luke xiv. 28— “whether 
he have sufficient to finish it’’—ra mpoc aTaoTlopov. 
Since, however, the wsus loquendi forbids us to employ 
such words as finishment, &c., we are often obliged to 
submit to the ambiguity of employing the same word 
to denote an action in progress, an action regarded ab- 
stractedly, a state regarded abstractedly, and an action 
regarded in its results. 

The normal meaning of state or condition reached or 
produced, can, without much difficulty, be traced in the 
following instances :—aytacpoc, as used in Rom. vi. 19: 
ataotispoc, Luke xiv. 28: Sacariopoc, Rev. xviii. 10: 
Barriopoc, Heb. vi. 2: Stapeptouoc, Luke xii. 51: 
Swynoc, 2 Cor. xii. 10: eumavypoc, Heb. xi. 36: 
ertotrtopoc, Luke ix. 12: tAkacpoc, 1 Johniv. 10: xara- 
cAvopoc, Matt. xxiv. 88: xatraortiopoc, Eph. iv. 12:1 


' Tf the force of the prepositions in this passage be observed, 
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pakaptonoc, Rom. iv. 6; uaopoc, 2 Peter ii. 10: Teloac- 
oc, Matt. vi. 18: ropicnoc, (a condition of being 
supplied) 1 Tim. vi. 6: pavriopoc, 1 Peter i. 2: oTnoly- 
proc, 2 Peter ii. 17, and many others. 

In most of these instances, the thought of a condition 
reached as the result of certain agencies brought to 
bear upon a subject is obvious; nor are there any in 
which the deflexions introduced. by usage are not easily 
accounted for. Take emoiricuoc for an example. 
When we speak of an army or of a multitude finding 
emtottia, We mean simply that they find victuals— 
which victuals may perhaps be very scanty and insuffi- 
cient as a supply: but when we speak of their finding 
ertoittouoy it would mean that they were placed in a 
condition of supply—an adequately provided condition. 
See Xenoph. Hellen.—eysvero avtn 1 otpatea woreo 
emtoitionoc Ty IeAorownow, “ fuit illa expeditio pro 
commeatus copid Peloponnesiacis.” We can easily un- 
derstand therefore how, whilst the proper meaning of 
emvoitia is victuals ; of emtoiriotc, a supplying of victuals; 
and of emioitiopoc, a condition of supply, the latter 
word, by an easy deflexion, comes to be used for the 
supply itself—commeatus copia. The same remarks will 
apply to inarva, garments, as compared with inatiopoc, 


the meaning of Karapriopoc is more apparent. “He gave some 
CHVESICR 5 Fa dls e ok some pastors and teachers with reference 
to (poc) the karapriopoc of the saints unto (ec) the work of 
ministration, unto (eve) the edifying, &c. Now before God calls His 
saints to any employment of their energies, he provides that they 
should be brought into a state of completed fitness for such employ- 
ment, and this condition of fitness is implied by karapriopoc. 
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raiment or apparel. The strict meaning of the latter 
word would be a condition of being apparelled, but, by 
an easy change, it is used to signify, not garments 
simply, but raiment or apparel, #.e., clothing regarded in 
its totality, and hence the chief or distinguishing garment 
in any one’s apparel—that which is car’ efoyny our 
apparel. Hence we read that they divided the Lord’s 
garments, (iuarta) but on His inatiopoc they cast lots. 

Again, an army might find emtourta or ipareia and yet 
that which they found might not be available for them- 
selves; but to find extotricpoy or iuatispov would imply 
that they found what was available for and used by them- 
selves. We say ayopagew Bownata ; Matt. xiv. 15: 
but evpew emouriopoy ; (Luke ix. 12.) 

Thus too, in that most important and most blessed 
word iAacpoc, from iAackopat, to placate or appease. 
‘Tacpoc is strictly the result of the iAaote of an idao- 
tho; and means placamentum—a condition of being ap- 
peased—appeasement. Thus in 2 Mac. ii. 35: rovoupevou 
de Tou AO XlEVEWC TOY iAacpov—faciente autem summo 
sacerdote placamentum. In xx. we find, rou xuov rov 
iAacwou—the appeasement ram, or victim, so called 
because it effected appeasement. Thus 1 John iv. 10, 
“He sent His Son as an appeasement-offering (tAacpov) 
for our sins.” It is important to observe how clearly 
the thought of an énd effectually reached is maintained 
in these verbals. They indicate not a condition in 
process of being attained, but a condition attained or 
produced. 

As a rendering of tAackomat, “appease” is to be 
preterred to “propitiate.” The latter word is frequently 
so used as to direct the mind, not so much to the 


_ 
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appeasement of wrath, as to the attraction of the favour 
of the person propitiated. It was in this sense that the 


Pagans addressed their deities with the words, “ Fuve-_ 


propitius esto.’ Now although it is true that, in the 
Divine arrangements, favour and lovingkindness is a 
necessary result of wrath having been appeased, yet the 
primary and proper thought conveyed by iNackouar is 
the appeasing of wrath, and not the conciliation of favour. 
* EEtAacacOac ro MHNIMA rnc Qcov” are words 
which sufficiently indicate the strict meaning of ihacko- 
pat. See Stephens’ Thesaur.—who, after quoting a pas- 
sage in which iAaog occurs, observes, that ayeto¢g Supoc 
and tAaoc Supoe are the opposed expressions, and also, 
ynAne and iAaoe. 

In 1xx., tAackopat answers to the Hebrew 452. The 
force of these words in their relation to wrath may be 
seen from the following passage in Numbers xvi. 44— 
«And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Get you up 
from among the congregation, that I may consume them 
in a moment. And they fell upon their faces. And 
Moses said, Take a censer, and put fire thereon from off 
the altar, and put on incense, and go quickly unto the 
congregation, and omy DI— cEiAaoat TEOL aUTWY 
(LXx.), 7.¢., appease for them, for there is wrath gone 
out from the Lord; the plague is begun.” See also 
Gen. xxxil. 20, where Jacob, dreading the wrath of 
Esau, said, “I will _apease him” (74DIN—eEtAacouat, 
Lxx.) “with the present.” And Proverbs xvi. 14— 
“The wrath of a king, is as messengers of death, but 
a wise man will pacify it” —e&tAacera avrov. Hence 
in Numbers, rov Koto TOU iAacpwovu— “the appeasement 


ram.” 
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The deflexions of meaning in the verbal in poe; 
which have been mentioned above, tend to confirm 
rather than to invalidate the general rule. There are 
others, however, which present an appearance of some- 
what greater irregularity. It is scarcely worth while, 
perhaps, to mention such instances as poaypoc, which 
instead of meaning (as according to analogy it should) 
“‘a condition of being hedged,” means “ the hedge itself”; 
or such an instance as Jeotopoc, which, instead of mean- 
ing ‘‘a condition of being reaped”’ is used for “ harvest- 
time,” or “harvest itself.” These are mere examples 
of ordinary metonymy. We find a more important 
instance of deflexion in some uses of Suwyp10¢, which, 
sometimes, instead of being used in the passive sense of 
a persecution endured, is employed in the active sense 
of a pursuit carried out by a pursuer. (See Xenoph. 
Cyrop. 1. 4, 21.) Whether, however, it is necessary to 
give it an active sense in the New Testament might be 
questioned ; and I should not mention it here, if it did not 
illustrate a similar variation in another more important 
word—important, I mean, as regards its use in the 
Scripture, viz., apTaypoc, as used Phil. ii. 6.  Accor- 
ding to analogy, aowaxrne would mean “a robber :” 
aotraéic, the act of robbing [which use of aomagic may 
be traced in the compounds, aoTrakibuoc, “one who lives 
by rapine,’ and dgrabavdpoc, “ snatching away men.” 
As contrasted with aorayn, domatic would point to a 
specific action coming under demayn, rapine, as the 
genus] aoraypa “ the thing stolen,” or else, “the act of 
robbery completed :” aomaypoc, “a condition of being 
robbed.” That such cannot be the meaning of aowaypoc 
in Philippians (and it is no where else found in the 
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New Testament nor in Lxx) is very obvious. It must be 
regarded therefore, as a deflexion similar to that of 
duwypoc ; and be interpreted as having an active mean- 
ing—viz., “a condition of robbery.” ‘ Who being in 
the form of God deemed the being equal with God 
no condition of robbery ;” in other words, deemed. it 
His own rightful condition, which is the sense given in 
our version, ‘They who wish to render aoraypov “a 
prey,’ or “a trophy,” must show an instance of its 
being used in such a sense. They have also to say why 
doTayna, a word continually used in Lxx, in the sense 
of “prey,” is not used here, if “prey” be meant. 
Schleusner refers, carelessly, to certain passages from 
the Lxx, as if apmaypoc¢ occurred in them; whereas 
aoraypa is the word used. See Ps. Ixii. 11, and Is. Ii. 
8; Ez. xxii. 25; and Malachi i. 13,—all which 
Schleusner cites wrongly.!. Schleusner also speaks of 
verbals in poe signifying “fere actionem non rem et 
statum:” which is just the very thing that verbals in 
poc in the New Testament do not “fere” signify. We 
do not say, that because dedeypar, etoyacpat, werompat, 
and mepevypar vary from the general rule respecting 
passives, and bear an active sense, that, therefore, all 
perfect passives are so used. When we find Bishop 
Hall speaking of men being drawn “to an unnatural 
abandoning of life,’ and Burke saying, “an uni- 
versal abandonment of all other posts will succeed,” 
we say that the first of these words, (viz., “aban- 


1 Trommius gives no instance of dpmaypog as occurring in Lxx, 
The only classical occurrence of apraypoc, is, I believe, one from 
Plutarch, cited by Wetstein —rov ex Konrne kadoupevoy doraypoy. 
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doning”) directs our minds to an act in process of 
being performed ; the second (abandonment) to a state 
resulting from an action completed—the second being a 
word of more pregnant meaning than the other: and 
although it may be true that the general sense would be 
the same, if “abandoning” were substituted for “aban- 
donment,” yet we do not on that account say, that there 
is no difference in the words, or that ‘ abandonment” 
has an active meaning. In the passage quoted, it is 
rightly defined by Dr. Johnson to mean, “a state of 
being abandoned.” We do not say that “enlistment” 
is, in itself, an active word, because, in certain combi- 
nations with other words, it may be made to partake of 
the active meaning expressed by them; as when we 
speak of ‘“enlistment-money ” being the moving cause 
of enlistment. We are not to make the anomalies of 
language the foundation of our general rules, but rather 
to see whether the general rule is not virtually acknow- 
ledged in the anomaly. In neither of the following 
passages does kafapiopoc mean a purifying act in 
process of accomplishment, but the result of a purifying 
act oC ou Eavtov kafapiopov momoapevoc 
Tw Guay, Heb. i. 3. took bay Aabwy Tov kabapus- 
ov Twy marae avTov auaotwy. 2 Pet. i. 9. When 
“days of purification” are said to be accomplished, the 


‘ Observe the dishonest Romanist perversion of this passage — 
“‘carying al things by the vvord of his povver, making purgation 
of sins, sitteth,” &c. (Rheimish version of 1582) —thus perpetuated 
in the Dublin edition of the same version, in 1820, “ upholding 
all things by the word of his power, making purgation of sins, 
sitteth,” &e. 
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idea conveyed by the respective words in English, in 
Greek, and in Hebrew, is that of purification attained. | 


by resurrection of the dead.| The connexion between 
ootcbere and «& avacracewc should be carefully noted. 
The preposition ex answering to the prefix 9 in Hebrew, 
signifies properly the source or origin from which the 
thing spoken of is derived. Thus in the case before us 
the demarcation of the Lord Jesus as the Son of God in 
power, is derived from or springs out of resurrection. 
As respects the words avacracic-vexowy they may be 
regarded as a kind of compound word united by a 
hyphen—the latter word being adjectival and deter- 
mining what kind of avacractc is meant ; for avacracic 
and avictnu are not restricted in Greek to the meaning 
of revival from a state of death, but are sometimes used. 
in the general sense of “raising up.” See Luke i. 34: 
“set for the fall and rising again (avacraow) of many 
in Israel.” See also Acts 11. 26. 


Verses 5 wn 6. 


Through whom we have received grace and apostleship, for 
the obedience of faith, among all the Gentiles, on behalf of 
His name, amongst whom are ye also, called of Jesus 
Christ. 


For the obedience of faith.| That is, for the obedience 
which faith renders. The words are «tc vmakonv 
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mustewc. Some have proposed to translate these words, 
“ obedience to THE faith;”’ but in that case the article 
would have been inserted before toric, as in Acts vi. 7, 
“And a great company of the priests were obedient to 
the faith” —vanxovoy ty more. 

St. Paul had received “grace and apostleship,” not that 
he might bring to the obedience which ritualism or 
legalism render, but to that obedience which faith 
renders. His adversaries charged his doctrine with a 
tendency to licentiousness ; and, therefore, it is one chief 
object of this epistle to dwell on the results of faith, and 
to shew, that although faith only justifies in virtue of 
the obedience of Another, yet that it leads to obedience. 
Obedience which faith renders is, therefore, a thought 
in harmony with the tone of the epistle throughout. 

The Apostle says, that he had received “grace”’ to 
bring others unto the obedience of faith, and “ apostle- 
ship”’ to bring others unto the obedience of faith. There 
is a similar use of “grace” in Eph. iii. 8. ‘To me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, 
that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.” But St. Paul had not only 
received the grace of ordinary evangelic ministration 
(that had been received by every Evangelist) —he had 
also received the grace of apostolic ministration, and 
that not among the Jews only, but also among all the 
Gentiles, to bring not to the obedience which ritualism 
pretended to render, but to the obedience of faith. 

The ellipsis in the passage may be supplied thus, 
Xaow Kat aTrooToAny [wore ayayew | Elc THY UTakony 
motewc. This commission to bring unto the obedience 
of faith was intended to be carried out “amongst all the 
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Gentiles.” Observe he does not say that he was com- 
missioned to bring all the Gentiles to the obedience of 
faith ; he merely speaks of the whole Gentile world as 
the sphere in which his ministry was to be exercised 
—as to the number actually to be brought, that de- 
pended entirely on God. Compare Coloss. i. 23, where 
the whole creation is spoken of as the sphere in which 
the Gospel has been preached—vov KnovyDevto¢g ev 
Tacy TY KTioEL TH UTO Tov oveavoy, “ which has been 
preached in all the creation which is under Heaven,” 
not “to every creature that is under Heaven,” as our 
version reads. 

The proper meaning of sie is wnto, and answers the 
question, to what end? “All the Gentiles” is a far 
better translation than “all nations” here, and in every 
passage where a contrast is intended between “ Gentile” 
and “Jew.” 


On behalf of His name—vrep tov ovomarog avrov.| 
The original meaning of uzeo, the preposition here 
used, is over or above; whence the Latin super. 

The following illustration will show how easily the 
derived meanings of veo in cases where it governs a 
genitive, are traceable to this original. If we imagine 
a bird hovering over her young, and seeking to shelter 
them under the covert of her wings; and if we further 
suppose that a blow thus averted from them, fell des- 
tructively on herself, we can easily conceive how 
naturally the thought of action or suffering on behalf of, 
or for the sake of, or on account of, would become con- 
nected with over: and further, if her death over them 
were the means of rescuing them from destruction, we 
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can easily see how the thought of her dying: over them 
would be merged in the more important thought of her 
dying instead of them. There is no more familiar 
notion than that of a shield; and a shield always 
suggests the thought of being over that which it 
protects, and of receiving the blow znstead of, or on 
account of, or on behalf of that which it defends. Ac- 
cordingly, ureo in the New Testament is commonly 
used in one or other of these secondary meanings, — 
the context, in each case, sufficiently determining which 
is to be preferred. Of these meanings, the most 
att oF evy fzimportant is that instead of; for reo when so used in 
‘reference to the sacrificial relation of Christ to His 
people, involves the full notion of deliverance by sub- 
stitution. A bird might die over its offspring, and yet 
those offspring perish—a friend might fall in shielding 
another and yet that other be himself destroyed; but 
this could never happen where such death on behalf of 
another took place under a law which had stipulated 
(and had power to carry out the stipulation) that he, on 
behalf of whom another paid the penalty of death, 
should be legally regarded as if he himself had died, 

and so become free from all penalty. 
Accordingly, we find the following most important 
statement in the Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
Apostle in speaking of the relation of Christ’s death 
to believers, says, “If one person died deo all (i.e. 
all bekevers) then the whole died—eu ic UTEO TavTwY 
aveQavev apa ot maytec areQavov. This is established 
as a universal principle of the Divine government. 
This text declares that when one person has died ieo 
a certain company, the order of the Divine government 
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is to consider such company as having judicially died. 
No one therefore can question that treo in this passage 
is equivalent to “instead of.” 

Nor is this substitutional sense of Jeo confined to 
the Holy Scripture. The following are some out of many 
instances of its employment in this meaning by human 
writers. Thus Plato, cavroy AVEOWTAY UTED TOV xono- 
pou—instead of the oracle: and Eurip. Ale., un Synoy’ 
UmEo TOVS avdooe—instead of me. See also Demosth.— 
EOWTHOOY auTOUG’ padAov o EywW rov@ UTED OOU TOLHOW 
—TI will do it in thy stead. See Eurip. Alc. throughout. 

Wherever therefore reference is made to an action or 
prayer or enquiry that is im favour of the person or 
object spoken of, there t7<o would be used; and that in 
strict conformity with the thought of “over,” as indi- 
cating a relation of kindly interest or protection. It 
has been said by many, that vreo is used sometimes in 
the sense of zeou, concerning ; but this, as regards its use 
in the Divine writings is to be questioned. It is true 
indeed, that there are passages in which the general 
sense may be sufficiently given by rendering veo 
concerning ; nor is it dificult to connect this meaning 
with its primitive sense of over, for a person who is 
making anxious enquiries or anxious supplication con- 
cerning another may well be represented as standing 
over him. But although concerning (which is the trans- 
lation of weor) may give the general meaning of vzeg, 
in many passages, it does not hence follow that uso, 
when thus used, is a mere synonyme of weor. In the 
first place, the object of weox is to direct the mind to 
the scope of the observation or enquiry made. It 
answers the question, ‘“ what does your observation 
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include?” Whereas veo, introduces no question con- 
cerning scope; but supposing that to be determined, 
speaks of a relation between two objects, for the most 
part an agent and a subject. The consequence is, that 
the use of veo is much more restricted than that of 
meou; and in the Scriptures, may be said, I believe, to 
be confined to instances in which the relation spoken of 
is one of favour, not of disapproval or anger: whereas 
meot, in conformity with its meaning, may be used 
indifferently in either case. Thus our Lord, in speaking 
condemnatorily of the world, does not say, “I testify 
uTEO avtov that its works are evil; but I testify TEol 
avrov that its works are evil.” But when St. Paul says 
—“if any do enquire concerning Titus,” the context 
manifestly shows that the enquiry is supposed to be that 
of friends, whose enquiries would be on behalf of Titus, 
and not against him. The passage which might seem 
chiefly at variance with this supposition is in the ninth 
chapter of the Romans—“ Isaiah also crieth concerning 
Israel ;”’ but if this chapter be examined carefully, it 
will I think, confirm the opinion I have advanced. 
The verse quoted by St. Paul is taken from that part of 
the tenth chapter of Isaiah which speaks of mercy 
returning to Israel, and therefore the use of iaeo in 
this passage is equivalent to saying, Isaiah even when 
prophesying, not against, but in favour of Israel, does 
nevertheless declare that only a remnant shall be saved. 
St. Paul in this place is quoting a series of passages 
which speak of God’s returning favour to Israel. 

The favourite word of our translators in rendering 
umeo 1s “for.” In many cases, no doubt, “for” suffi- 
ciently gives the general meaning; but when we 
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remember not only the exceeding ambiguity of “for” in 
English, but also that it is used in our version as the 

V translation of twelve or thirteen different Greek prepo- 
sitions, 1t is obvious that we should do well to avoid its 
use, whenever a word of more determined meaning can 
be employed. 

It is worthy of remark, that whilst, in Greek, the 
word that signifies substitution is veo, over, the Hebrew 
word that represents the same thought is rn, under 
—in the first case the sense being derived from the 
position of one interposed for protection over another ; 
whereas in the latter case, the thought is deduced from 
one, who advances into the place vacated by another 
and so succeeds to and stands wnder his responsibilities, 
whether for good or for evil. The use of NN in its 
primitive sense of wnder may be seen in Gen. vii. 19,— 
“under the whole heaven:” or Ex. xxxii. 19,— “beneath 
the Mount.” Its use as “instead of” may be seen in 
Gen. xxii. 13,—“‘a burnt-offering instead of his son;” 
and again 2 Sam. xix. 13,—“i the room of Joab;” 
and Ley. xiv. 42,—“ they shall take other stones, and 
put them in the place of those stones.” 

It is not uncommon for the idioms of different lan- 
guages thus to vary. For example, in English, we 
speak of persons having lived, or of such and such 
things having happened, wnder Augustus Caesar; whereas 
in Greek they speak of such and such things having 
happened. “upon” (em) Augustus Caesar—the thought 
in the one case being the shelter of a sovereign’s pro- 
tection, in the other, that of leaning on him as a pillar 
or support. 

IIpo is not unfrequently used in the sense of substi- 
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tution. (See Eurip. Alc. 642-9, and 690.) The deduc- 
tion of the meaning “instead of” from that of “ over” 
in'the case of vreo, may be illustrated by this use of 
moo, Whose primary meaning is that of a preposition of 
place, “in front of.’ A deadly blow aimed at one, falls 
on him who places himself in front of the person aimed 
at, and so he receives it, in his stead. 

Another preposition to which the meaning of “swb- 
stitution” frequently attaches is av7e. Its original 
meaning is over-against, as traced in the adversatives 
aAVTA, AVTHY, AVTLOC, avTlKOU, avrTiméeoay. Avrikov Xtov 
—over against, Chios. Avrurepay tne TadtAatace over 
against Galilee. One of the first thoughts which the 
sad experiences of human life caused to be connected 
with ayri, was hostile opposition, for foe was soon seen 
to stand over against foe. Another thought early con- 
nected with “over against” was exchange in the way 
of payment, as when one thing was set over against 
another with which it was to be exchanged, or when 
one thing was weighed in one scale against another 
thing in another scale. Hence the thought of sub- 
stitution and compensation, for that which is accepted 
in lieu of that which is taken is of course substituted 
for it and is compensatory for its loss. Again, seeing 
that things that stand over against each other do, not 
unfrequently, correspond with each other, as one side of 
a valley or bank of a river with the opposite side or 
bank, or one side of a room with the opposite side ; 
“correspondency” is a thought also connected with ayre 
—as in that blessed verse, “Out of His fulness have all 
we received and grace corresponding to grace,” ‘i.e., 
corresponding to the grace in Him. Hence opposition 
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or else, substitution and compensation, or else, corres- 
pondency are the principal derived meanings of avre 
In the sense of compensation or substitution, it is used 
in the following well known passages in the New 
Testament: “Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister and to give His life a 
ransom instead of many ”’—)vrpoy aytt toAdwy. (Matt. 
xx. 28; and Mark x. 45.) “An eye instead of (avrv) 
an eye, and a tooth instead of (aytt) a tooth.” (Matt. v. 
38.) “ Will he instead of (avzt) a fish give him a ser- 
pent?” (Luke xi.11.) In ordinary Greek, I scarcely need 
say, it is continually used in this sense, as, avre nusoac 
vué eyeveto. (Herod. vii. 87.) Ayre tov payeoBat met- 
BeoBar Dedrer. (Xenoph. Cyr. iii. 1, 18.) AovrAoe Zopsv 
avr ehevOeowv. (Quidam apud Atheneum.) Tose EvOC 
avre wepacbat—Three to be slain for one. (J/. NV. 447.) 


[There has been much difference of opinion as to 
whether ayri, in Avrvyoisroc, means “instead of” or 
“in opposition to”’—whether it is to be classed with such 
words as avriBactAcve, viceroy; avOuraroc, proconsul ; 
aytioeitvoc, one who is the substitute and representative 
of an absent guest: or whether with such words as 
avraywvioTnc, an antagonist ; avtiParne, an opponent ; 
ayrioikoc, an opponent in a suit; avtieroc and avyrike- 
pevoc, opposed; avtwomia, opposition to law, &e., &e. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that it belongs to the 
latter of these two classes. 

“Instead of,” let it be remembered, involves a very 
different thought when applied to a vicegerent and 
when applied to an avowed supplanter. Absalom sought 
to be instead of David, not as the vicegerent of David 
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but as his supplanter. Is it then in the sense of sup- 
planting or of vicegerency that avyre is used in ayt- 
BactArsvc, avOvraroc and the like? Evidently in the 
sense of vicegerency. But Antichrist will not profess 
to be the vicegerent or representative of Christ. On 
the contrary he is emphatically pronounced to be, one 
who opposeth and exalteth himself above and against 
all that is called God or that is worshipped—o avrixet- 
feevoc Kat UTEPALOOMEVOC eTl TavTa Aeyomsvov Ocov n 
osGacua. How could he be the vicegerent of God, who 
thus “exalts himself above all that is called God”? He 
is Antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son.” 
The very use of avricemevoc might teach us the meaning 
of ayrein Avtvyo.oroc. The Antichrist, says Professor 
Trench, is in Theophylact’s language, evavtiog rw Xprotw 
—‘“ Widerchrist,” as the Germans have rightly rendered 
it; one who shall not pay so much homage to God’s 
word as to assert its fulfilment in himself, for he shall 
deny that word altogether; hating even erroneous 
worship, because it is worship at all; hating much more 
the Church’s worship in spirit and in truth; who, on 
the destruction of every religion, every acknowledgment 
that man is submitted to higher powers than his own, 
shall seek to establish his throne; and for God’s great 
truth, “God is man” to substitute his own lie, “man is 
God” (Trench’s Synonymes, p. 120.) 
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Verse 6. 


Evy oi¢ sore Kat vperc, KAntoe Inoov Xpisrov— 
Among whom are ye also, called of Jesus Christ. 


Ey otc.| Ey is frequently used in the sense of 
“among.” See Matt. ii. 6—“not the least among (ev) 
the princes of Judah.” Luke ii. 44—“ among (ev) their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance.” See also John i. 14— 
“dwelt amongst (ev) us”; and Acts xiii. 26—whoso- 
ever among (ev) you.” “ Annotavit hic Chrysostomus, 
quod Paulus, Romanis, rerum Dominis, nihil eximium 
attribuerit, sed in Evangelii ratione, unam e numero, 
ceterarum gentium fecerit.” — Critici Saeri. 


Kat tuetc.| The use of the emphatic cat should be 
carefully marked throughout the New Testament. It 
always throws its emphasis on the word that follows it. 
This rule has not been remembered as it should have 
been by our translators. There is, perhaps, no word 
whose translation needs more to be amended in our ver- 
sion than that of the emphatic kat. 


KXnrot Incov Xerorov.] Literally, “ Jesus Christ’s 
called ones.” It is the genitive of possession as in the 
first verse, “the servant of Jesus Christ;”’ and in Rev. 
i, “The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
unto Him,” #.¢., “the Revelation possessed by Jesus 
Christ, having been given to Him by God. 

ee 
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Ilact rote ovow ev ‘Poy ayarnrotc Ocov, KAnTote 
ayvoc.— To all the beloved of God who are at Rome, called 
saints. 


To all, &c.| The words in our version might imply 
that all in Rome were addressed, and not the believers 
in Rome only. The translation should therefore be 
altered as above; or we might render thus—‘“ to all in 
Rome who are beloved of God,” &c. 


Called saints.| That is, saints called into saintship 
by God—saints by Divine vocation; just as cAnroe 
AzrooroAoc above, means an Apostle called into his 
office by God. 

It should be observed that cAnroc, a word frequently 
applied to believers (rove miototc) is nowhere used of 
the mere reception of an invitation, though cexAnpevoc 
sometimes is, as in Matthew xxii. 8, where KEKANMEVOL 
is applied to those who had received invitation to the 
marriage-supper, but would not come when the time 
arrived for the invitation to be acted on. These cexAn- 
pevot, therefore, never became kAntot—KAnrou being 
used of persons who had not only received the invita- 
tion, but had acted on it. 

Whenever, however, the calling expressed by «Anroe, 
or by KAnave, or by kaXew, is spoken of as the result of 
the predestinative purpose of God, or whenever it is 
connected (as in the verse before us) with such expres- 
sions as “beloved of God,” these words express effectual 
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calling —a calling that can never be reversed. See 
Rom. vii. 28—“ For we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God; to them that 
are the called according to His purpose”—rotg Kara 
7 o00eow KAnrotc ovo. See also Rom. viii. 380— 
“Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also 
called (ckaXeoe) ; and whom He called, them He also 
justified ; and whom He justified, them He also glori- 
fied.”” See also the use of kaXew, in the same sense 
throughout Rom. ix., where it is expressly connected 
with the calling of God according to election. In St. 
Paul’s Epistles the word kAnro¢ is never used except in_ 
the sense of effectual calling. 

But in our Lord’s parable of the marriage-supper, we 
find ckAnrot used of the professing Church, as being all 
not merely invited (kexAnpevor), but brought into a 
certain privileged standing, in which standing, however, 
they will not all be finally confirmed. In that parable 
Israel are the kexAnpevot. They had received invitation, 
but when the supper was ready refused to come. Others 
from among the Gentiles were then invited. They came, 
and so became not cexAnpevor merely, but kAnrot, and 
thus the wedding was furnished with guests. But the 
calling thus received was not in every case confirmed. 
There was one who had not on a wedding-garment. In 
other words, he had his own ordinary apparel on, but 
not garments suited to that royal feast. He had not, by 
faith, put on Christ, so as to be robed in His righteous- 
ness. His “calling” was, therefore, not ratified —he 
was cast out; and then our Lord adds—oAXou yae ator 
KAnrot, oAvyou © exAexrot, “for many are called, but 
few chosen.” How different the condition of the pro- 
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fessing Church from that of the Church glorified, where 
the cAnrot and exAsexrot are only knownas one. ‘“ They 
that are with Him (i.¢., Christ when revealed as Lord 
of Lords, and King of Kings,) are called, and chosen, and 
faithful” —xAnrot Kat exAeKkrot kat TioTot. (Rev. xvii.) 
Neither the Apostle Paul, nor any of the Apostles, 
ever use words of doubt or uncertainty respecting 
Believers in the abstract, nor respecting individuals 
whom they had known and proved as believers.. Not 
a word of doubt is expressed concerning Timothy, or 
Titus, or Philemon, or Phoebe, or Clement, or any other 
individual known and recognised as a believer. Of all 
such it would be said, “whose names are in the Book of 
life.” But in addressing large gathered bodies, among 
whom the Lord had said that tares as well as wheat 
should be found, and amongst whom there was to be a 
great falling away, they frequently used words of un- 
certainty as to some in those bodies. Thus in writing 
to the Colossians the Apostle says; “Jf ye continue in 
the faith grounded and settled, and be not moved 
away,” &c., as implying that some might be merely 
nominal Christians and so be moved away. In the 
general Epistles, which were of course widest in their 
scope, and which were written with especial reference 
to the corruptions that were beginning to appear, such 
references to false profession are chiefly found. There, 
consequently, we find the strongest exhortations to 
prove, by obedience, the truthfulness of our profession. 
There too we find full and consolatory assurances, that 
however dark the hour, however slippery the path, 
“the called” are guided by a hand and protected by 
a power mightier than their own. The superscrip- 
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tion of the Epistle of Jude supplies a memorable ex- 
ample—‘“ Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother 
of James, to the called who are sanctified in God the 
Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ.” Tow ev Ow 
Tlaroe iylacpevorc kat Inoov Xotorw rernonpevore KAn- 
rowc. “ Vocatis qui in Deo patre sanctificati sunt, et 
in Jesus Christo custoditi” (Oalin.) “His qui in 
Deo patre dilectis et Ihesu Christo conservatis vocatis”’ 
(Codex Amiatinus.) See also, rove ev duvauer Ocov 
peovpovpevove, in 1 Pet. 1. 5. 

It is questionable whether the words “many be called, 
but few chosen,” at the end of the parable respecting 
the labourers in the vineyard in Matt. xx., are genuine. 
It is obvious that the calling there spoken of is not to 
saintship merely, but to service in the Lord’s vineyard. 
Nor was the validity of the claim on the part of the 
labourers questioned. It was recognised and the stipu- 
lated recompence was given. But then it is intimated, 
that among those who are owned as servants, some may 
be counted worthy of more especial praise and honour, 
and be selected from amongst their fellow servants for 
such praise. This would be the general sentiment of 
the passage, whether the concluding clause be or be not 
retained: for the words, “the first shall be last and the 
last first,” are undoubtedly genuine, and they imply a 
selection to a certain precedence in honour. 

It must not be supposed that the knowledge that 
there would be unsound profession in the Churches, 
caused the Apostles to be negligent in enforcing the 
necessary discipline. They did not indeed attempt to 


1 The genuine reading is, no doubt, nyamnpevace. 
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judge the secrets of the heart; they dealt only with 
that which was ostensible. If any were known to be 
habitually guilty of things such as those of which the 
Apostle says that “they that do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God,” (Gal. v. 21.) or if any 
like Hymenzeus and Philetus, openly denied the faith, 
all such (unless they repented) were immediately put 
away from the communion of the Church. Manifested, 
not secret evil, is that which the Church is commanded 
to judge. Even the Lord Jesus Himself, although as 
the Searcher of hearts and knowing all things, He well 
knew what Judas was, yet refrained from acting on 
that knowledge, and continued to treat Judas just as He 
did the other disciples, till his iniquity was manifested 
by open act. If he had manifested himself as the 
Traitor before the Last Supper, he would not have been 
allowed to be present there. 

That authoritative and final judgment, which the 
Lord alone can and will execute at His appearing, 
when He will extirpate “the Tares,” not merely from 
the professing Church, but from the earth, the Corin- 
thian saints did not exercise nor attempt to exercise, 
when, in obedience to the command of the Apostle, 
they “ put away from themselves that wicked person.” 

Discipline is very different from that kind of judg- 
ment which roots the unbeliever out of the world. 
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Verse 8. 


First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ, concerning 
all of you, that your faith is spoken of in the whole world. 


Concerning all of you.| Teor not wreo is the right 
reading of this passage. 

The primitive meaning of rege is about, arownd, in a 
physical sense. The notion connected with its use, 
when followed by a genitive, is agency or influence 
extended from a certain centre, and enclosing within its 
scope the objects spoken of. Thus in the case before us, 
all the saints at Rome are mentioned as included within 
the scope of the Apostle’s thanksgiving. The same 
thought is easily traceable in every case where it is 
used with the genitive in the New Testament. When 
followed by a genitive it is never used except in its 
secondary sense, and may, in every instance be rendered 
by about or concerning. It is especially employed when 
the attention is directed to scope or comprehensiveness; 
and in this again differs from veo which does not 
direct attention to scope. 

This verse affords a standard whereby to measure 
the depth of the fall of Christianity. What was the 
Church which thus called forth the thanksgiving of the 
Apostle? Who were they whose faith was thus spoken 
of in the whole world? It was the Church i Rome— 
a body since transformed into another that has called 
itself, “The Church OF ROME,” whose history has 
embodied the worst corruptions and the most abandoned 
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profligacy—who have warred unceasingly upon the 
doctrines of God, and have sought to banish the truths 
of this Epistle from the earth. It is wonderful how any 
can reflect upon this verse and not see in it the memorial 
of the fall of Gentile Christianity. Where, throughout 
the whole earth, has Christianity continued in the 
condition which this verse describes? Has it preserved 
its primitive condition in the Hast? Has it there con- 
tinued in God’s goodness? ‘The Hast (i.e., the Eastern 
or Greek branch of the Roman Empire) was the re- 
gion where Apostolic Christianity gave its fullest and 
brightest testimony. But what followed? Corruptions 
too deep, too manifold to be described. The fell scourge 
of Mahomedanism was sent upon these corruptions; but 
there was no repentance: and now, Mahomedanism 
itself loses half its aspect of blackness when viewed by 
the side of the superstitions and abominations found in 
the so-called Christianity that lingers around it. And 
does Western Europe tell a different tale? What has 
the history of Romanism been in Italy —in Spain —in 
France? What the history of Protestantism in Ger- 
many, in Switzerland, and in England? Worldliness, 
Latitudinarianism, Socinianism, Infidelity, are no proofs 
that Gentile Christianity, even as seen among Pro- 
testants, has “continued in God’s goodness.” And how 
feeble, how divided, the condition of real Christianity 
in the midst of these hosts of the Enemy! How then 
can any who really know the Truth of God—who are 
able to distinguish between the Gospel and human 
civilization, pretend that they sce in the signs of the 
times evidences of the progress of Truth? The Spirit 
of God has not in vain given us in this verse, the 
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record of what Roman Christianity once was, and 
expects us to learn and to apply the lesson. 


In the whole world.| JI have so rendered the words 
ev oAw Tw Koon, because it is desirable to translate the 
prepositions according to their strict primitive mean- 
ing, whenever it can be done without violation of the 
English idiom. Nor is throughout (8a) identical in 
meaning with “in” (ev). If we speak of the diffusion 
of any thing (such, for example, as of a rumour or 
a proclamation) which diffusion may be transitory and 
followed by no abiding result, dia, “ throughout” would 
most suitably express our meaning: but if we are 
speaking of something not diffused merely, but received; 
and so received, as to become established and brought 
into fied operation, we should with more propriety use 
the word ev. See 2 Cor. iii. 2, where dia SoEnc, is ap- 
plied to the transitory glory connected with the First 
Testament, as contrasted with the abiding glory of the 
New, which is said to be ev d0f—ea yap ro karao- 
youpisvoy dua doEne, ToAAW paddoy ro juevoy ev do&y. 

There are, in all languages, occasions in which the 
prepositions, in virtue of words with which they are 
combined, obtain an idiomatic sense in which it is need- 
less to seek after the original meaning. Thus opyvva: ev, 
in Greek: and 3 yaw, in Hebrew; and “to swear by,” 
in English ; may be all regarded as idiomatic expressions. 
So also ayooagew wv (Rev. v. 9)—nyooacac rw Ow 
hac ev Tw alfaTe cov ; an expression which answers to 
the Hebrew 2 7nv. See Deut. i. 6, “Ye shall buy 
meat of them for money (5093). Compare in English, 
“to pay in,” as in the sentence, “they must either pay 
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in money or in goods ;”’ or the impassioned language of 


revenge, “they shall pay in blood.” 

But in cases which are not strictly idiomatic, it is 
not unimportant to trace back the various uses of ey to 
its connexion with its primitive meaning of “in.” Thus 
“amongst,” or “in the midst of,” is a very frequent 
meaning, there being an obvious analogy between a 
position occupied in any thing, such for example as a 
city, a house, or a ship; and a position occupied in the 
midst of any thing, such, for example, as a surrounding 
multitude, or, metaphorically, circumstances that environ 
you. Several instances of ev in the sense of “among” 
are found in this chapter, as in verse 5—e mraot rotc 
eOveow, and in verse 12, ev vuw, “among you”; and in 
verse 19, ev avrote, “among them.” Compare Hebrew, 
“fairest among (3) women.” (Cant. v. 9.) 

Another translation frequently given of this pre- 
position is, “with” or “by,” signifying the instrumental 
cause. Thus, Luke xi. 20—‘“If I by the finger of God 
(ev daxrvAw Ocov) cast out devils,” &e. The Hebrew 3 
is, as is well known, used continually in the same sense.! 

For the most part, no better translation than “ with” 
or “by” can be given to represent ev, when thus used ; 
but as dia, with the genitive, is the preposition com- 
monly employed to denote instrumentality, it becomes 
a question whether any distinction can be drawn be- 
tween these two prepositions, dca and ev, when used to 
to signify the instrumental cause. 


1 Not unfrequently 3 in Hebrew, and €» in Greek, are regarded 
as instances of what has been called “constructio pregnans”; 
and are rendered “in” and “ by”—both meanings being included. 
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Of instrumental causes some are regarded as merely 
instrumental; and when we speak of them we direct 
attention to the mere fact of instrumentality, whilst 
other causes, though instrumental, are yet so identified, 
either actually or in our apprehension of them, with the 
primary agent, that the wis efficax, the motive energy of 
the action, is regarded as, in an especial manner, resi- 
dent in them. I believe, therefore, that it may be 
safely said,.that in the great majority of cases where 
ev is used in the New Testament to denote an instru- 
mental cause, it indicates something more than mere 
instrumentality ; and represents the instrument as so 
associated with the agent, or so embodying the active 
power of the energy in question, as to invest the 
instrument even when inanimate, with a kind of living 
energy, and not unfrequently to determine its moral 
character for good or for evil. Thus, when it was made 
a question by the Jews, where the efficacious power of 
our Lord’s miracles resided—they asserting it to be in 
Beelzebub; He declaring it to be in God, the preposition 
used is not dra, but ey—‘‘ This fellow doth not cast out 
devils except x tw BeeAg<ovA—in association or union 
with Beelzebub.”” (Matt. xii. 24.) “If I, in association 
or union with Beelzebub (ev BeeAg.), cast out devils, in 
association or union with whom («ev rw) do your sons cast 
them out?” “If I, e» daxrvAw Qeov, cast out devils,” 
&c.; Luke xi. 15—19, or as in Matt. xii. 28, “ But 
if I, ev Hvevpare Ocov, “in association with the Spirit of 
God,” &c. Throughout these passages, ev 1s used ; but 
when mere instrumentality is spoken of, we find é:a, as 
in Mark vi. 2—‘‘such mighty works are wrought by 
(Sia) His hands.” Again in Mark xi. 28—e rove 
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eEovoig “in possession of what, or in connexion with 
what, kind of authority doest thou these things ?””—is 
much stronger than if it had been said, “by means 
of (Sa) what kind of authority.” Indeed the words 
“in possession of” or “in connexion or association 
with” are too weak to convey the thought of inhabi- 
tation, which is conveyed by ev when thus used. 

In such instances as ev eve [Ivevpate nmete mavtec etc 
vy owpa eBarricOnusv—“ ev one Spirit were we all 
baptized,” &c.; the full exposition can only be given 
by ascribing to the word with which ey is connected the 
inherency of the efficacious power denoted by the verb 
that follows. Thus in the instance just cited, the Spirit 
is represented not merely as the instrument, but also as 
the seat, of that baptising efficacy which is referred to 
by the verb: and even if we find it difficult or im- 
possible to supply a better word than “with” or “by” 
in a translation, yet in private reading or in exposition 
to others it is worth while to note every thing that tends 
to give greater fulness or vividness to the expressions 
of Scripture. When a sword is represented as having 
in itself the power by which it destroys, or when an 
individual is represented as so identified with the rod 
of chastisement with which he smites, that it becomes 
for the time the representative of his agency—the re- 
presentative as it were of himself—there is evidently a 
force in the expression that would be inadequately con- 
veyed by any word that, like dua, merely represents 
instrumental means. Compare the Hebrew, “I ap- 
peared to Abraham yw 5x as God Almighty ” (Ex. 
vi. 3); and Ex. xxxii. 22, “thou knowest the people 
NWT ya °D that they are identified with evil—they in 
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evil, and evilin them”; and ev pabdw eAOw roo vmac 
(1 Cor. iv. 21); and with azoxreyww w Savatw. (Rev. 
i. 23.) That the use of 3 and ey in many instances 
may be regarded as idiomatic I do not deny; but not 
unfrequently their use gives a vividness, or force of ex- 
pression which ought, as far as possible, to be preserved 
in translation. The use of ev, in the instrumental sense, 
is not confined to Hebraistic Greek ; it is found, though 
not so frequently, in other writers: but the instances 
found with them may be frequently regarded as merely 
idiomatic. Thus we find in Xenophon ev roger dta- 
yorrgecBat. Sometimes, however, we find the same 
vividness of expression in the use of e, ¢.9., ot oe 
Aurate oretAavrec && ovkwy porsw—“ with prayers” 
would be but a weak rendering; for all the feelings of 
‘ the senders are supposed to be thrown into their prayers 
—they became identified with their prayers—their 
prayers are, as it were, their messengers. So, 71 0 ev 
Sodw det padrXov n TEeicayT aye, supposes a far nearer 
identification of the agent with the guile that he intends 
to practise,! than would be conveyed by the words da 
SoAov. The comment made by Brunk on these two 
last passages is, “abundat preepositio ev,” but it is evi- 
dently not a pleonasm. 


1 Compare in this chapter, verse 27, elexavOnoar ev rn opeber 
avrwy; and verse 21, gwarawOnoay ev roe dvadoyioporc; and 
verse 18, rwy THy adnOeay ev adicig KaTexovTwy — who are holders 
of truth, in unrighteousness—i.e., who being themselves in un- 
righteousness, do, as a consequence, hold all that they do hold, in 
unrighteousness. See following note on karexw. In verse 27, 
the persons spoken of are identified with their evil desires, just as 


in PA, and ev dody. 
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As a general rule it may be said that when & in 
Greek or 3 in Hebrew are used with verbs of motion, 
it is implied not only that the end is reached but re- 
mained at: that when it is used of proximity to a place, 
and translated “at” or “near,” it implies that the 
person or thing spoken of, has, for the time being, some 
special connexion with the place in question; as, for 
example, when any particular spot is occupied so as to 
be appropriated or made exclusively our own. Thus 
the armies of Israel encamped by (3) a fountain in 
Jezteel (1 Sam. xxix. 1): and the cherubim seen by 
Ezekiel at (2) the river Chebar, (see Ez. x. 15) derive 
from that river a kind of denominative appellation 
throughout the vision. Lastly, when e& is used to 
denote the instrumental means, it is more forcible than 
ota, and implies some peculiarity of union or association 
with the persons or circumstances in question. Some 
thought therefore connected with the primitive meaning 
of ev may thus be traced under its various modifications. 

There are some places in our version where it is 
important to alter the translation of ey. Thus Col. i. 
23—rTov knovy Devto¢ Ey 7a0%) ™ KTLOEL ™ uTo TOV 
ovpavoy, is rendered “preached to every creature which 
is under heaven ;”” whereas it should be “preached in 
the whole creation that is under heaven ’”’—the sphere of 
the preaching, not the eatent to which it might actually 
have penetrated, being the point in question. At first, 
the sphere of the gospel was restricted ; it was confined 
to Israel only (see Matt. x. 5); but now, says the 
Apostle, it has been preached not in Israel merely, but 
in the whole creation, according to the commandment in 
Mark xvi. 15. By the whole creation thus used, is 
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meant mankind at large, as contrasted with a limited 
portion of mankind, such as Israel. The force of ot 
mwoAAot and wayrac avbowmouc in Rom. v. is similar. 


In the whole world.| I have already observed, that 
the Scripture condescends to adopt forms of expression 
that are in ordinary use amongst men. Its object being 
to convey its thoughts simply and easily, it uses such 
forms of expression as are most widely recognised and 
most generally understood. When we speak of any 
thing as being no longer a secret, but “ known to every 
one ;”’ or when we say of an invention, that it is known 
“throughout the whole world;” no one misunderstands 
our meaning ; no one even thinks of our speaking hy- 
perbolically, because the expressions are conventional. 
Every one understands that our words are not intended 
to include every African tribe or Asiatic horde, but 
that we speak of the world of knowledge and civilization. 
The constantly occurring expressions so familiar to our- 
selves of “tout le monde ””—‘“all the world” —“ every 
body ”—“‘be it known to all men,” and the stately 
language of Imperial Rome when she spoke of holding 
“orbis terrarum”—7aoa n otxoupern, aS her possession, 
are expressions so universally recognised as having a 
conventional and restricted meaning, that no one dreams 
of the proper sobriety of language being violated by 
their use. The sneer, therefore, of Professor Jowett is 
utterly uncalled for when he observes, that “the Apostle 
employs language according to our sober colours of 
expression too strong for the occasion, as when he says 
that their faith is sounded abroad throughout the whole 
world, or when he calls God to witness of his desire to 

F 
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come to them, though there was no reason to doubt 
this.’ The conventional use of language would justify 
the expression “ throughout the whole world.” How- 
ever, the Apostle does not say “throughout.” He says 
“in.” The many Pagan and Jewish and Christian 
strangers, who, after visiting the great metropolis of the 
civilized world, would return and tell their countrymen 
that there were some, there, fervent in faith towards 
Jesus Christ, would necessarily cause it to be true that 
their faith should be spoken of in all that which was 
known as the world. 

Secondly, it is not true that the Apostle calls God to 
witness his desire to come to them; he called God to 
witness “how without ceasing he made mention of them 
in his prayers.” 

The words of the Apostle are, ‘God is my witness, 
whom I serve in my spirit in the gospel of His Son, 
how unceasingly I made mention of you,”? i.e. in my 
supplications before Him. There were no doubt many 
who loved the saints at Rome, and may have desired to 
see them. But to desire to see them, and “ unceasingly 
to make mention of them” in supplication before God, 
are two very different things. It is respecting the 
constancy of his supplication that the Apostle makes so 
solemn an asseveration. But this Mr. Jowett forgets. 
In his haste to disparage the Apostle, he forgets what 


* I do not object to Mr. Jowett’s pointing the verse as he does, 
NAVAS we aovadeutT we pevelay Upwy TOLOULAL, TAVTOTE ETL TWYV 
Tpocevywy pov deopevocg ec Twe, &c. But surely no one would 
affirm, that “the mention” spoken of was other than mention in 
prayer. 
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the verse really states. How different the comment of 
Bengel: “ Asseveratio pia, de re necessarid, et hominibus, 
remotis presertim et ignotis, occulta.” 


Whom I serve with my spirit.| Literally, in my spirit 
—ev Tw mvevpatt pov. Serve,” Aatoevw, is a word 
of Levitical or priestly meaning; a word, therefore, of 
dignity and honour which Israel could once appropriate 
to themselves; but which had now become, by the ap- 
pointment of God, transferred to the Apostles and 
others, who, like himself, were servants of Jesus Christ. 
The Apostle was still carrying on the priestly service of 
the God of Israel—that service which Israel had lost. 
He was carrying it on, not outwardly merely, nor in 
the way of ceremonial ordinances, but in and with his 
spirit. His was the service of the inner man, not that 
of the lip or of the hand merely. Thus the true priestly 
service of God never ceases. It is independent of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and can be carried on by the 
believer, even in the hour of death. He has ever a 
temple to which he has access; ever an altar; ever 
incense ; ever a mercy-seat. The thought of unremitted 
priestly service is largely dwelt on in the Epistles. 

Yet this inward service of his spirit was not uncon- 
nected with developed activity of thought and action, 
as all his labours and sufferings in the Gospel testified. 
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Verse 10. 


Always in my prayers making request, if, by some means 
or other, I might now at last be prospered, by the will of 
God, to come unto you. 


If by some means or other.| The strict meaning of 
| wwe is indefinite mode; of wore, indefinite time. Dr. 
Bloomfield rightly observes respecting ndn, that when 
followed by a future, it denotes what is soon to take 
place, as in Joseph. Antig. iii. 14. 1—rnv pv ndn EX ETE, 
tnv Se non AnvecOe. In connexion with wore, however, 
its meaning is somewhat modified; and I do not know 
that a better rendering than the usual one could be 
given—tandem aliquando, now at last: though we want 
, perhaps more of the meaning of “soon,” than is im- 
plied in the Latin words; and more of indefiniteness 
than is implied by “now at last.” The sentiment, how- 
ever, of the passage clearly is, earnestness of desire to 
go to Rome; a sense of continued uncertainty as to the 
time and mode; a sense that his desire had been long 
disappointed (see this forcibly stated in Rom. xv. 23), 
and the expression of a hope that this long period of 
disappointment was now at last drawing to a close. 
“Hee adverbiorum et conjunctionum congeries, we, 
non, Tote, mirum quoddam et impatiens exprimunt 
desiderium ac studium festinandi, quemadmodum admo- 
nent et Graecanica Scholia.”’ — Critici Sacri. 
“Tllud ewe (si quo modo) significat non certum 
fuisse Paulum, an quod precabatur assecuturus esset.” 
— Idem. 
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The result showed what reason there was for the 
/ uncertainty expressed in these words. He did not go 
to them, either in the manner nor at the time he had 
\hoped. Fora long time, he did not go to them at all; 
and when he did go, it was in bonds. 


Verses 11 and 12. 


For I long to see you, that I might impart to you some 
spiritual gift, to the end that ye might be established—that 
is, that I might be comforted amongst you, together with 
you, through the mutual faith both of yourselves and me. 


For I long, &c.| Although we could scarcely say (as 
some have said) that evi is not intensive in eziwobw, 
yet it is true that its chief use is to indicate the di- 

| rection of the desire—“ my earnest desire is toward 
seeing you.” Compare Phil. ii. 26, exurofwy ny war- 
zac vpac; and Romans xy. 23, emmoOiay eywy tov 
chew. Ere is evidently intensive in ervywwoxw.— 
See Matt. xi. 27: “‘ovdee exvywwoke tov viov,” &e., 
although the thought of the mind being intently fixed 
on the object contemplated, is also involved. See 1 Cor. 
xiv. 87—emtywwoketw a yoapw. See also exer. 


That I might impart unto you some spiritual gift. | 
The Apostles, in virtue of their office and in attestation 
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to that office (for St. Paul speaks of having the signs 
of an Apostle) were able to impart miraculous gifts by 
the imposition of their hands. But we never read in 


/ the Scripture of such gifts being imparted by imposition 


of hands, except by Apostles or in connexion with 
Apostles.!_ Pretended ability to impart spiritual gifts 


1 The gift bestowed on Timothy is, in one place, said to be by 
(Sa) the laying on of the Apostle’s hands. See 2 Tim. i. 6—dua 
Tne exetewe TWY XE_owy pov. In another passage, viz., 1 Tim. 
iv. 14, we find it also said, that it was by prophecy (dua rpobn- 
recac)— Timothy being thus miraculously designated either by 
the Apostle himself, or some other endowed with the miraculous 
gift of “prophecy,” as one who was to receive the gift to which 
St. Paul refers. Observe, it is not said da, but pera (in associa- 
tion with) the hands of the Presbytery. Ava is used of the hands 
of the Apostle alone. 

Imposition of hands is spoken of in the New Testament in 
reference to two other objects besides that already mentioned. It 
was sometimes done with the view of commending to the Divine 
blessing those who were going forth on any special mission; as 
when ‘certain prophets and teachers” at Antioch laid their hands 
on Paul and Barnabas, who being already Apostles were neither 
ordained by nor received gifts from those, who, as to office, were 
their inferiors. Imposition of hands was also used by the Apostles 
and those who, like Timothy and Titus, were associated with them 
in their peculiar service (which was migratory and not local), for 
the purpose of appointing as Elders or Bishops (for they were the 
same office—see Acts xx., where they who in verse 17 are called 
mpeaburepoue, are in verse 28 called extxorove) those who, by 
their service, had proved, that they had sufficient gift and qualifi- 
cation for the local oversight of the Churches over which they 
were respectively appointed. 
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by imposition of hands now, is one of the astounding 
delusions of Christendom. How needful to remember 
the words addressed to the Church at Ephesus — “Thou 
hast tried them which say they are Apostles, and are 
not, and hast found them liars.” 

Some think that the Apostle does not, in this verse, 
refer to any thing that he would impart to them by his 
miraculous power, but merely to the edification to be 
received from intercourse with him and from his min- 
istry. But if the use of yaorona in the New Testament 
be observed, it will be found to denote something too 
high to be bestowed by any one excepting God or by 
those who, like the Apostles, avowedly acted in mirac- 
ulous power received from Him. Xagiopa is used 
seventeen times in the New Testament, but neyer of 
any thing except, either the gift of God’s grace in 
Christ, as in Rom. vi.—“ the gift of God is eternal life 
in Jesus Christ our Lord:” or, of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, as in 1 Cor. xii.—“ there are diversities of gifts 
but the same Spirit:” or of some extraordinary or 
miraculous intervention of the Divine hand, such as 
that to which St. Paul ascribes his preservation from 
daily danger and death. It is a word, therefore, that 
would scarcely be employed of the edification or in- 
struction or comfort that would result to the saints from 
the Apostle’s ordimary ministry. Xagic is gratia: 
xaotoua, gratie donum. 

The Apostle, in writing to Timothy, exhorts him to 
stir up the gift that was in him, through the laying on 
of his (the Apostle’s) hands. The bestowment of such 
a gift, and the remembrance that it had been bestowed, 
must greatly have encouraged Timothy. ‘The saints in 
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Rome, if any of them should have been privileged to 
receive any gift in the same manner from the Apostle, 
would equally have been encouraged. It would have 
tended to their establishment. The power to bestow 
such gifts was a seal to St. Paul’s Apostleship; and the 
actual bestowment of them on any, through the Apostle, 
was a proof that God approved and sanctioned those on 
whom they were bestowed, and that he sanctioned the 
relation in which the Apostle, as His servant, stood 
towards them. This would have tended, ace ro ornoty- 
Onvat. 


To the end that ye might be established.| Exe ro orn- 
ety Gnvat upac. LUrneiw, from LoTN MLL, to set, means, 
properly, to set fast or fix as we would a foundation or 
pillar, or to fix firmly any thing set on such foundation 
or pillar. Thus ABov cara x Govoc eatno.se, he set the 
stone fast in the ground, 7.e., by digging down into the 
ground and so securing the stone from falling. Kuoow 
eornouctat—firmly fixed on pillars. Hence any thing 
firmly fixed on the land would be regarded as eornovypevoy 
as contrasted with any thing on the waters, which 
would be ovk eornovypevov. ZUrnorcew therefore would 
imply the adoption of such methods as would secure 
against the being shaken or thrown down; and when 
applied morally, means the application of such agency 
as secures against such influences as would produce re- 
linquishment of an object proposed, or discouragement, 
vacillation, fainting, or overthrow. 

| The word most nearly synonymous with srnergw in 
‘ the New Testament is B<Batow, derived from PeSaa 
p.m. of PBaww, to go,—whence P<Baioc, one who 
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advances steadily in a given path,—hence one that is 
stedfast, —hence one that is sure and trust-worthy. The 

| difference between oTnpicw and B<Earow may be illus- 
trated thus. If the mast of a vessel were well and 
firmly fixed we might pronounce it ornory Je; yet if 
the material of which it was made happened to be frail, 
we could not pronounce it Pebacov, sure and trust-worthy. 
When young trees are newly planted, they are com- 
monly supported by strong stakes, in order that they 
may not be so shaken by the wind as to be prevented 
from striking their roots. Trees so planted we pro- 
nounce eornovypeva, but not Bebara, until they have 
struck their own roots and attained a vigor and stability 
of their own. 

And although in the spiritual use of these words it 
may be true that all believers who can be pronounced 
eoTnelyevot, in its most comprehensive sense, may also 
be regarded as (<Sarou, yet it does not hence follow that 
the states are identical, or that the agency implied by 
BeGatovy is precisely the same as that implied by 
ornoigew. If an army were discouraged, or, if, not 
being discouraged, they were conflicting with difficulties 
which they found it hard to surmount, we might seek 
OT NOLC ELY them ; if, on the other hand, they were full 
of successful energy and we wished that such energy 
should be maintained, we should seek Bebatovy. Sus- 
tainment against present or apprehended pressure ; the 
supply of food to that which needs food (whence we 
read of otnovypa tov aprov); the giving fixedness and 
stability against any tendency to faint, or to fall, or to 
give way, are the thoughts that predominate in ornoiZew. 
Hence when the Thessalonians needed to be cheered and 
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upheld against the sorrows that were pressing hardly 
upon them, this word is used. ‘‘ We have sent Timothy 
our brother and minister of God and our fellow-labourer 
in the gospel of Christ, to strengthen you (ae ro 
ornoisat vuac) and to encourage you concerning your 
faith that no one might be cowed (made to cower) by 
these afflictions” —rTw pydeva cawecbat ev rate SNupeoe 
ravrae. (1 Thess. iii. 3.) -In the following passage it 
is used of sustainment against “falling.” “Ye then, 
beloved, seeing that ye know these things before, beware, 
that ye do not, being led away by the error of the licen- 
tious (rwy afecnwy) fall from your own fixedness ” — 
EKTEONTE TOV LOLOU OTNOLYMOV (ornotypoc, a condition 
of fixedness). The Apostle then adds, “but grow in 
grace,” &c., this would be the BeEatovebat. See also 
Col. ii. 5. “For though I am absent in the flesh, yet 
am. I with you in the spirit, joying and beholding your 
order, and the firmness of your faith in Christ”’—ro 
OTEOEWMA TNC ELC Xptorov TLOTEWC vpoy.! This verse 
shows that the Colossians were regarded by the Apostle 
as already cornorypevor. The next verse refers to their 
future progress. “As ye have therefore received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in Him, rooted and built up 
in Him, and stablished ((G6arovpevor) in the faith, as ye 
have been taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving.” 
Strength derived from the ministration of food, or of 
any external aid, is different from that which arises 


* Zrepeow, is a word which may be regarded as having the same 
origin as ornogu, viz., from ZTA and cornu. See Scott and 
Liddell. The French word solidurité gives perhaps the closest 
rendering of orepewpa. 
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from the impartation of an abiding internal vigour. 
This latter kind of establishment is more peculiarly ex- 
pressed by (eEaoumevor. The agency, therefore, that is 
expressed by (<6aour is higher and more comprehensive 
than that expressed by ornorgev—including all the 
various agencies in earth and Heaven, whether inter- 
nally or externally operating, which God has provided 
both to preserve His people, and also to establish them 
in such things as make inwardly and abidingly strong 
— “strong in the Lord and in the power of His might.” 
The high and comprehensive character of the agency 
expressed by (ebatovy, is the reason, probably, why that 
word is neyer applied by the Apostles to their own 
ministry (though ornoigew and. ETLOTNOLC EY often are) 
but is referred exclusively to the agency of God. Ido 
not mean that God never uses the ministry of His ser- 
vants as a means in promoting the Bebawoie of His 
people. He does; but still He alone is spoken of as 
0 BeCawrv. See 2 Cor. i. 21, ‘O de BeBatwv tyuac ovr 
vuuv ec Xototoy Kat yotoac nuac, ODEO. See also 
1 Cor. i. 8;! and compare the use of ornorgw in Rey. 
ii. 2.,and Luke xxii. 382. There is a sense of authority, 
certainty, and perpetuity, connected with Bebaw, that is 


not found in oTnplcw. 


It will be understood that I apply these observations 
only to instances in which ornorgw and B<Carow are 


' Tn this passage, however, the force of JeGatovy, in consequence 
of its connexion with aveyKAnrove seems limited to confirmation 
in such things as should preserve the Corinthians, ‘‘ uncharged.” 
See subsequent remarks on aveycAnroc. 
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applied in a moral sense to believers, as subjects of the 
agency of others. 

The ro aTnory Onvac vac, and the ovpmraoakAnOnvat 
ev vpuv gue, are here regarded as virtually identical. 
We can easily understand how a condition in which 
he, the Apostle, could stand in their midst and be com- 
forted, together with them, by the display of their 
mutual faith, might well be regarded as identical with 
a condition of increased fixedness. That which pro- 
moted one of these conditions would necessarily conduce 
to the other. 


* These words ornpfecba and BeCawvoba in the passive, are 
never applied to the Lord Jesus, nor are capable of being applied 
to Him as to us, seeing that He never knew, or could know, any 
form of moral weakness or infirmity of purpose. XrnprZw in the 
active is once applied to Him when He formed the fixed purpose 
of | going to Jerusalem, and meeting all that there awaited Him— 
TO Top0cwroy avrov seornoike tov ropeverOar evo ‘Inosoadnp.— 
Compare Isaiah 1. 7—e0nka ro mp0cwrov jrov we orEepeay TETOAY, 
kat eyvwy ores pnatxvv0w. Such words belong to One who had 
‘in Himself the inherent power of forming and giving fixedness to 
His own resolves, against all circumstances however terrible. 
Ev.ioxvw in a physical sense is applied to Him, where it is said, 
“and there appeared an angel unto Him from Heaven, strengthen- 
ing Him.” (Luke xxii. 43.) 


re 
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Verse 17. 
For therein is the righteousness of God revealed, &c. 


The right understanding of these words, “ righteous- 
ness of God” is of no little moment in apprehending 
the “ gospel of the grace of God.” The awakening of 
Luther’s mind to a right apprehension of the sense in 
which these words are used in this Epistle, was, instru- 
mentally, the cause of the Reformation. He had 
supposed that they referred to righteousness as an 
attribute of God, and therefore he had regarded the 
Gospel as a system of modified Law, under which life 
was to be earned by faithfulness of obedience. But 
when he thought of these words as meaning, not 
righteousness as a Divine attribute, but the righteousness 
prepared in Christ wherewith God invests, and wherein 
He accepts, believers—a righteousness which is “ unto 
and upon all them that believe,’ the light of grace 
broke in on Luther’s soul and he understood the Gospel. 

The verse we are considering concludes with a quo- 
tation from Habakkuk, viz., “The righteous from 
faith ” (that is, he whose righteousness is derived from 
faith, not from works) “shall LIVE.” ‘O Se Otxatoc ex 
morewc, ZHSETAI. 

That in this passage from Habakkuk, the words, 
“ee morewe’ are to be united with o dicatoc, not with 
Znoerar, is manifest, not only from the accentuation of 
the Hebrew (an evidence not to be despised), but also 
from the manner in which the Apostle Paul constantly 
connects either ducatoovyn, or its cognates, with «x 
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muorewc, Whenever he is reasoning on justification. See 
for example the following passages :— 


Atkawost Teotrouny ex Trotewc, Rom. ii. 30. 
Atkawfevtec ovy ex TloTEwe, Romine tt 
Ackatoouyny 8 tHy Ek TloTEWS, Rom. ix. 30. 
"H 8e ex mioTEewe StKatoourn, Rom. x. 6. 
Acxawlope ex mistewe Xouotov, Gal. ii. 16. 
Oi ex miatewe evloyourrat, Gal. i. 9. 
Ek mtorewe Suxatoe ta eOvn, Gal. in. 8. 


miotewc, or as having his dukatoouvny ek TioTewe is the 
‘same thing as saying that he is ducatoce ex mlorewe. 
Also in Gal. 11. 9, we find the following parallelism of 
expression : — 


Ot ex misrewc, EYAOTOYNTAI. 
Oi dixatot ek mistewc, ZHIONTALT. 


fe is obvious that to speak of any one as SucawwOeve ex 
i 


And when, in Gal. ii. 2, the Apostle again quotes the 
passage from Habakkuk, the opposed clauses in verses 
11 and 12 are 6 Stxatoc ex Tiotewe and o Tolnoac avTra 


(coya vopov). 
'O Stkatoe ex motewe; ZHEETAL. 
'O romoae aura avOowroc, O's ead bes 


Every passage, indeed, in which St. Paul thus connects 
Stkatoc, or its cognates, with ex mistewe may be re- 
garded as a virtual reference to the text in Habakkuk, 
and as authoritatively confirming the meaning which 
the Hebrew accentuation gives. Besides, it would be 
utterly impossible to connect azroxaAumretat with ex 
meotewc, for revelation could never be said to spring, 


Vv 
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either instrumentally, or in any other way, from faith ; 
and if the words ex misrewe cannot be connected with 
avokadunrerat, the only other words with which they 
can be connected are ducatoovyn Ozov. Any one too who 
examines the context of the passage in Habakkuk will 
see, that ‘‘ LIVE” is there used in the same sense as 
when it is said, “This do and thou shalt LIVE,” ¢.e., 
it is used as the opposed thought to “perish.” See this 
use of “live” in Moses and the Prophets throughout. 
But they who adopt the other rendering—‘“ the just 
shall live by faith,” attach to the word “live” quite 
another thought; referring it to the continuous or 
practical life of faith—a subject foreign to this verse. 
These words of Habakkuk then, 0 dvcatoe ex moTEwe, 
being quoted by the Apostle as identical with his own 
statement in the previous part of this verse, prove that 
ducatoovyyn Ocov in this verse is to be supplied before 
ex muotewc. The verse, therefore, with the ellipsis sup- 
plied would stand thus— dicatoouvn yao Orcov ev auTw 
aTtokaXurrerat— onAovort, dukatoourn Ocov EK TLOTEWC 
aTokaAunrTeral ELC TLOTLY, Kalwe VEyoatTat, ‘O AE 
AIKAIO® EK TIZTEQS, Gyoerat. For the righ- 
teousness of God is in it revealed, to wit, the righteous- 
ness of God which is from faith is revealed to faith, 
according as it is written, ‘‘ He that is righteous from 
faith,” (7.e., he whose righteousness is derived from faith, 
not from works) “shall live.” The words dicatocvrn 
Ozov are used in the same sense in the following well- 
known passages: — Nuvi de ywore vosov Sucatoouyn 
Ocovu TepaveowTal ,.. . ducatocuyn Se Oeov Sta mHts- 
ztewe Inoov Xpworov, €lC TWavTac Kal ETL TWavTac Tove 
mwiotevoyvrac. Rom. iii. 21. And Phil. 11. 9—kKat evocbw 
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eV AUT (Xotorw) bn eyo euny OuKaLOoUYNY THY EK vomov, 
adX\a THY ota TlLOTEWC Xouorov, THY EK Orov duKkatoourny 
exe tn mote. These verses may guide us to the mean- 
ing of dukatocurvn Osov ex mtorewc, Wherever used. 
That righteousness as a personal attribute of God can- 
not be meant by the words dixatoourn ek mioTEwe, 18 Mani- 
fest, from the fact that the Divine righteousness is un- 
derived, essential, and everlasting. Besides which, righ- 
teousness as a Divine attribute was the distinctive subject 
of manifestation at Sinai, through the Law, and there- 
fore could not be referred to in a verse which avowedly 
treats of that which distinctively marks the Gospel. 


(The justifying righteousness in which a’ believer is 


a ee 


accepted may be well termed “the righteousness of 
God,” for it is appointed by God; it is prepared by God 
in Christ; and it is put on us by God. It is, in every 
sense, His work and His gift. And seeing that it 
results instrumentally from faith, not from works, it is 
described as springing “out of” or “from” faith not 
from works. And if God is pleased to recognise judi- 
cially, a righteousness which springs not from works 
but from faith, it follows, that such righteousness when 
the mode of attaining it is spoken of, must be spoken 
of as an object revealed to faith, and not as any thing 
proposed to works for attainment. Hence this righ- 
teousness is said to be “of faith,” (ex misrewe) and to 
be revealed “unto faith” (ce must.) A system of 
justifying by faith is necessarily one that is proposed to 
faith, just as a system of justifying by works, must be 
proposed to works. Faith has to do with that which is 
proposed to faith, just as works have to do with that 
which is proposed to works. 
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It must be remembered, however, that when we 
speak of righteousness springing from or being derived 
from faith, we speak of faith only as an instrument; and 
not as any thing that is in itself meritorious. If any 

’ one, standing on a rock, casts a rope to another who is 
struggling in the waters and saves him, there is a sense 
in which we may speak of the safety of that person as 
resulting from his having grasped the cord; but it is in 
a sense very different from that in which we ascribe it 
to the strength or kindness of him who threw it. Faith 
is only as the act of the hand that grasps the proffered 
aid. In the fourth chapter of this Epistle, the Apostle 
expressly contrasts faith with works of righteousness ; 
and so far from regarding it as in itself righteous- 
ness, or as the meritorious root of righteousness, says, 
on the contrary, that it is imputed FOR righteousness. 
Faith has, in the arrangements of God’s grace, an 
attributed value which intrinsically it has not; just as 
a note stamped by the authority of government obtains 
a conventional value which intrinsically it has not. 
“To him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted FOR righ- 
teousness ”’—Doyigerat eve Stkatoovyny.! [Compare the 

~ use of AoytCopat ec, in Romans ii. 26—ovyt 7 axgo- 
bvoria auTOU &lC TEOLTOMHY AoytoOnoerat. | 

And as the connexion of the words, ex miorewe, with 
ducatocurn Ozov, prove that the latter cannot be inter- 


1 Faith imputed for righteousness, and the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ are two very distinct, though connected, branches of 
doctrine. The first is treated of in the fourth chapter, the latter 
in the fifth chapter of Romans. 
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preted to mean righteousness as a divine attribute; so 
the words ste micrw shew that ducatoovrvn Ozov cannot 
refer (as some have said) to any righteousness supposed 
to be infused into or implanted in us; for nothing in us 
could be described as revealed ¢o our faith; for faith 
has always to do with something external to ourselves 
—something that is presented to us as an external ob- 
ject by God. No interpretation, therefore, of the words 
ducatoovvn Oeov is admissible, except it will bear the 
test of the words ex miorewe, and also of amoxaAvumrerat 
cic wiotw. There is no surer way of undermining the 
< Gospel, than saying that dicatoovvn Ozov describes any 
thing implanted in us. 
We must beware of being misled by the mere sound 
| of words in the interpretation of Scripture. It is not 
the ear, but the understanding, that is to guide us in 
exposition. I say this, because many persist in quoting 
the words “from glory to glory,” in 2 Cor. iu. 18, as 
if they were analogous to “from faith to faith”: and 
seeing that the former words signify progress from one 
degree of glory to another, therefore it is supposed that 
a similar notion of progress from one degree of faith to 
another is involved in the latter expression. But surely 
the reference of all prepositions, such as “from” and 
“to,” is to be determined by the words with which 
they are respectively connected. In 2 Cor. iii., both 
these prepositions are attached to the verb perapoo- 
povpeda; there consequently progress of moral trans- 
formation from one degree to another is denoted; but 
in the Romans one of these prepositions, viz., ex, is 
V attached to Sucatoovvn Ocov, the other “ ae,” to azo- 
kadumrerat, On the impossibility of connecting ex with 
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amokadurrerat, I have already remarked; for there is 
no sense in which faith could be made the source of 
revelation. The subject of the passage, therefore, is 
revelation, not progression. 

If the grace extended to us in the Gospel had ended 
in forgiveness merely—if deliverance from the conse- 
quences of our guilt had been the only blessing given, 
we should not have found the expression 8txavoovrvn Ocov 
to indicate the result into which believers are brought 
through redemption. But the Gospel has not left us 
in a negative condition, such as would attach to mere 
forgiveness. The forgiveness which men exercise to- 
wards each other has continually this negative charac- 
ter, being mere forgiveness ; but the forgiveness of the 
Gospel is always accompanied by a reception into a 
recognised standing of righteousness. He who is /or- 
gwen through Christ, is also accepted in Christ. The 
endowment that he receives in Christ is Righteousness 
—lLife—Love—Glory. RIGHTEOUSNESS, for it is 
written, ‘He is the Lord our righteousness.”” “ Christ 
is the end of the Law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.” ‘‘Who is made unto us wisdom from 
God, both righteousness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion.” LIFE, for it is written, “ Your life is hid with 
Christ in God, when Christ who is our life shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” LOVE, 
for “Thou hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” 
GLORY, “The glory thou hast given me, I have given 
them.” Such, by the appointment of God, are the neces- 
sary concomitants of forgiveness as received by the Gospel. 

In human arrangements (by following too closely the 


analogy of which, many have been led into error) 


Gay 
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pardon may be granted to a criminal, but it is never 

accompanied by the imputation of righteousness. 
Human Jaw when it cannot prove guilty, acquits; and 
it sometimes pardons convicted criminals, but it never 
imputes righteousness. A pardoned criminal may 

remain an outcast from society to the end of his days. 

But it is otherwise in the arrangements of God. The 
| Law of Sinai indeed knows no such thing as acquittal. 
He that offendeth in one point being guilty of all; and 
failure in perfectness of love being as much a breach of 
the commandment as the commission of palpable trans- 
gression; none can be acquitted—al/ stand condemned. 
But grace can save the condemned; and, through 
Christ, it does save all who believe. But its method of 
salvation bears strict relation to what Christ has been 
in His two great characters—the Sufferer and the 
Righteous One. On the Cross we do not merely see 
the bruised and stricken Substitute bearing the wrath 
due to His people—we see also the Righteous One, 
“obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross,’ 
finishing in the midst of death that well-pleasing 
obedience that He had ever manifested in life. These 
two aspects of the Cross cannot be separated. They 
are as inseparable as the suffering and the righteousness 
of the great Substitute. Accordingly if Scripture 
speaks of His “having been made a curse for us,” it 
also speaks of His “having given Himself an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” 
If it be said, “God hath made Him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin,” it is added, “that we might be (not 
pardoned merely, but) made the righteousness of God in 
Him.” If one part of the sin offering was “burnt 
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up” or utterly “consumed” as by the fierce fire of 
wrath in a place without the camp, the other part was 
burned on the altar for a sweet savour.! If the victim 
which the worshipper brought to the altar was stricken 
so as to receive the stroke of death in his stead, it was 
also burned for him on the altar for a sweet savour, and 
thus the value of that sweet savour was reckoned to 
him. Can there be a plainer type of imputation of it ak 
righteousness? Christ did indeed bear the wrath due 4 ~ | 
to the sins of His people, but He also presented for them 
His own righteousness unto God; and therefore, in the 
method of grace, pardon and the imputation of righteous- 
ness can never be dissociated. Hence when the Apostle 
quotes from the Psalms a verse that describes the 


blessedness of the non-imputation of sin, he quotes it 


as proving the imputation of righteousness. Why is 
this? Not because non-imputation of sin is the same 
thing as the imputation of righteousness—not because 
they are always and under all circumstances, concomi- 
tants; but because, in the arrangements of God’s grace 
in Christ, they are always concomitants. As a conse- 
quence of that double aspect in the sacrifice of the Cross 
to which I have referred, every one to whom sin is not 
imputed, must also be one to whom righteousness /s 
imputed. The blessedness, therefore, of a person 
forgiven through Christ, involves, as the Apostle says, 
the imputation of righteousness quite as much as the 


1 The “burning up or consuming,” and “ the burning on the 
altar for a sweet savour,’ are denoted by two different words in 
Scripture—the first by |W; the second by 9p, from which 
last TWOP, incense, is derived. 
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non-imputation of sin. We need not wonder therefore 
that the Apostle should not only speak of the apEectc apiap- 
tiwy but of the ducatoourvy of them who, through faith, 
are brought into connexion with the work of Christ. 


Who hold the truth in unrighteousness.| The truth 
here spoken of is defined in a succeeding verse to be 
“the eternal power and divinity (Seornra) of God,” 
which was borne witness to by the works of creation 
around them. ‘This truth their understandings had 
fully grasped. They had a firm hold on it (such is the 
moaning of kareyw): but they acted against their con- 
victions, and so proved their guilt. 

The primitive meaning of careyw is “to have a firm 
hold of” (xara being intensive) as when we hold fast a 
prisoner, a treasure, or any thing of which we have 
firm possession. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 30, “and they 
that buy as though they possessed not—we pn kare- 
Xovrec, 7.¢., a8 if they had no firm hold on that which 
they had bought. In Matt. xxi. 38, it is rendered in 
our version “seized on,” but would be more properly 
translated, “let us hold fast,” or “retain possession of” 
his inheritance; for the inheritance having been let out 
to the wicked husbandmen was already in their keeping. 
The following examples show the force of kareyw in 
the New Testament whenever it is applied morally to 
the holding of truth. 


Luke viii. 15, “Having heard the word keep it or 
hold it fast” (kareyxovat). 

1 Cor. xv. 2, “If ye keep in memory (hold fast, 
kateyere) what I preached,” &e. 
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1 Thess. v. 21, “ Hold fast that which is good.” 
Heb. iii. 6. = “If we hold Jast the confidence.” 
Heb. ii. 14, “If we hold the beginning of our 
confidence.” 
Heb. x. 23, “Let us hold fast the profession,” &c. 


It is obvious that when we “hold fast” a prisoner we 
may be said “to detain or restrain” him. This which 
may be termed an accidental or contextual sense of 

| karexw (for it depends upon the context) is the meaning 
which some attach to it in the passage before us. They 
think that it describes the Gentiles as restraining or 
imprisoning the light of truth which had reached them. 

But is it not the great object of the whole passage to 
dwell on the external source (viz., the works of creation) 
from which the light of truth reached them, and to 
shew that the light thence emanating was so full and 
clear that their consciences, unless unnaturally darkened, 
could not but recognise it. Do not the words vooupeva 
cafoparar, in the 20th verse, and yvovrec, in the 21st 
verse, express this, in the same way as xateyovrec ? 
And are we ever accustomed to speak ci light, when 
derived from some external and continuing source, as 
being imprisoned, because we may refuse to use it, or 
turn away our eyes from it, or even wilfully destroy our 
powers of perception. We should not be said to 
restrain or imprison the light, unless we could reach the 

| source from which it emanated. Men could not im- 
prison the light which the works of creation gave to 
the eternal power and divinity of God. They could 
not prevent the heavens from declaring His glory, or 
the firmament from showing His handywork. These 
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were truths that they could not imprison, for they were 
beyond their reach. They received the knowledge of 
these truths—their consciences recognised them, and 
yet they themselves continued in unrighteousness. Is 
not this fitly expressed by saying that ‘they held truth 
in unrighteousness”? 
: The intensive force of cara in composition is well 

Tt ie known. n instance in 1 Cor. ix. 18, deserves to be v 
ensloe noted, where ckarayoaopat does not mean “ to abuse” as 
it is wrongly rendered in our version, but ‘to use 
thoroughly or to the full.” St. Paul would not have 
“abused” his authority (as our version seems to imply) 
if he had demanded support for himself and his fellow- 
labourers ; but he chose rather “to make the Gospel 
without charge,” so that he did not exert or use to the 
full (ee ro pn kataypnoacbat) his authority in the 
Gospel. A similar correction should be made in 1 Cor. v 
vil. 81—“ and they that use this world as not intently 
using it.” We are here directed not merely, not “to 
abuse”’ the world, but we are told not to use it with any 
degree of earnestness at all. 

In ordinary writers we find the same use of xara- 


oy 


Keaovat— ou LLOVOY ELE TOMA KaTay OWVTal TW ol. 
See Ailian quoted by Schleusner who rightly observes 
that ‘“‘abuti”’ is used in the same intensive force in 
Latin. Thus Cicero, “nos sagacitate canum ad utilitatem 
nostram abutimur.” He who “uses up” a thing or 
uses it till he exhausts it may carry his use of it to 
‘excess. Hence we can easily see how KaTaypaopat 
obtains in some connexions the sense of “ abuse.’ But 
it must be regarded as its secondary and derived mean- 
ing. In the New Testament it is never so used. 


—, 
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Nothing is more common than the intensive use of cara. 
See for example, cafopara: in the next verse. 


On katexw as used in 2 Thess. 11. 6. 


In the New Testament careyw is not often used to 
signify the holding fast im the way of restraint. The 
most remarkable instance of its being so used is in 
2 Thess. ii.— Kae NY) ro, /KATEX OV oloaTEe, EC TO aTO- 
KadugOnvat aUTOV EV TW éayrou coy TO yao peamiaior 


non EVEO YE etTal THC AVOML , Movoy 0 KaTEY WY aoTt, EWC : 


eK pPEsOU yevnTal, Kal TOTE atoxaAdupOnoerat 0 
avomoc. 

The first word to be noted in this sentence is NYN. 
Its position marks it as emphatic. It sets the present 
existence of a certain agency in contrast with the future 
cessation of such agency—that period of cessation 
being marked by the word TOTE, to which NYN is 
opposed. 

If (as is unhappily done in our English version) we 
connect the word vuy with oidare, the meaning would 
be this—‘“‘ at present ye know something that, by and 
by, ye will cease to know.”! Present possession of 


1 If the passage be examined, it will be seen that the next 
clause in which, povoy 6 karexwy apre occurs, amplifies and is 
virtually expository of the first — these words being a restatement 
in a more precise form of the truth that there existeth at present 
an agency that restrains. I say more precise, because To Karexov 
implies an agency of restraint only, whereas 0 Karexwy implies 
the existence of a personal agent employed in restraining. 

From the first clause, it might possibly be inferred that ‘“ the 


mary 
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knowledge would be contrasted with future cessation of 
knowledge. But this is evidently not the meaning. 
Indeed it would not have been true; for knowledge 
once possessed would have been retained. The object 

of the passage is not to foretel the extinction of their 
knowledge, but to contrast the present existence of a 
certain restraining agency with the future cessation of 
such agency: the right translation of the passage being 
this—And ye know that there doth at present exist 
that which restraineth” —kai vuv (Urapyew) ro Katey ov 
owoare. 

The passage does not state that the Thessalonians 
knew what it was that restrained the working of the 
mystery of lawlessness. It merely states that they 
knew that there was a certain agency that did restrain. 


foretell 


Man of Sin” was then existing; for it might be said, ‘Is he not 
spoken of as being under the restraint of ro kareyov?”’ But the 
next clause shows that it is ‘‘the mystery of lawlessness” that is 
now working, and that that and not the 0 avopoe is the present 
subject of restraint. 

It should be observed also, that in the first clause, the object of 
the restraining agency is mentioned as being this, viz., that the 
6 avouoc might be revealed in his own appointed time, and not 
before—ete to arxoxadudOnvat avroy ev Tw EavTov Kaipw. These 
words shew that as soon as that appointed time comes, the now 
present restraining agency is to cease. Nuy, therefore, is contrasted 
with the future kapoe of Antichrist’s manifestation in the first 
clause, just as aoru, the representative of vuv in the newt clause, is 
contrasted with the future tore. When particles of time like vy 
and apre are used emphatically, the context shews whether they 
contrast the present with past or with future time. 
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To know that a certain power is existent and operative, 
is a very different thing from being acquainted with the 
nature of such power. If the Thessalonians had been 
acquainted with the agency by which God has, for so 
many ages, restrained the development of the evil here 
referred to, they must have understood the secrets of the 
government of God. They must have comprehended 
the method of His control over evil and over good ; 
over angels, and men, and devils; over nations, and 
over individuals; over the Church and over the world— 
for what agency has not been called into operation to 
effect the restraint here spoken of P? But these secrets 
of the Divine government the Thessalonians knew not, 
and we know not. All that they knew, and we know, 
is, that there existed, as there still does exist, an agency, 
by which a check is kept upon the working of the 
mystery of lawlessness. : 
This chapter is not unfrequently read as if it treated 
only of the period of the manifestation of ‘the Lawless 
One.” It does indeed speak of that period; but it 
also speaks of the working of certain principles which, 
ages before the manifestation of THE Apostasy and its 
Head, secretly leaven society and prepare the way. 
Men love and cherish principles of lawlessness (avoptac) 
before those principles become headed up and embodied 
in “the Lawless One.” Although “the Apostasy,” 
that is to say, Antichristianism as a matured and 
developed system, and Antichrist as the Head of the 
Apostasy, will, at a moment appointed of God, be 
suddenly and concurrently manifested, yet antichristian 
principles precede, by centuries, both Antichristianism 
and Antichrist. The mere fact of living previously to 


than 
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his manifestation frees not from the danger of connexion 
with his pinciples. Of his own days the Apostle said, 
“the mystery of lawlessness doth already work.” 

We should give to avoma its simple meaning of 
“lawlessness”? in this passage. No word can more 
suitably express the moral condition of those who say 
both of Jehovah and of Christ, “Let us break their 
bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us.” 
“Our lips are our own; who is Lord over us?” To 
acknowledge that the laws of God are worthy of being 
observed and reverenced, and yet under the force of 
temptation to break them is rebellion and sin; but it is 


_a less advanced! manifestation of sin that when the 


authority both of the Law and the Legislator is avow- 
edly rejected and blasphemed. Such rejection is Law- 
lessness. It is true indeed that all sin has in it the 
principle of lawlessness, and therefore is virtually 
lawlessness. ‘‘ Every one,” says the Apostle John, 
“who is a doer of sin is also a doer of lawlessness: and 
sin is lawlessness.”* The bud cannot be essentially 


1 The contrary to this is, however, part of the popular false 
theory of morals. 


* Tlac 6 rowy thy cyrapriay Kae THY avopuay ToLEL, KaL H c.ag- 
Tia eoTiy }) avopwa. Avojwa should not have been translated (as it 
is in our version) as if it could be the same as rapabaore rou vopov. 
It was the habit of the Jewish mind, not only to multiply distine- 
tions unnecessarily, but also to make out of such distinctions essen- 


_ tial differences. Some were disposed to extenuate some forms of 


sin by pleading that they were not lawlessness. The Apostle 
answers that all sin is virtual lawlessness. The bud and the fruit 
of a poisonous plant are not different as regards the presence of 
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different from the flower and the fruit. Yet because of 
such essential similarity we are not accustomed to pass 
over, unnoticed, distinctions that result from different 
degrees of development. 

When the Apostle speke of “the mystery of law- 
lessness already working,” he evidently referred to the 
avowed infidelity that was beginning to abound. The 
two great religious systems of the day, Paganism and 
Judaism, had begun to produce their matured results 
upon the minds of those who had been subjected to 
their influence. Although the last of these systems 
was not like Paganism, a lie, (for in origin it was from 
God) yet, in the hands of men it had become a system 
of perverted and prostituted Truth. The word of God 
had been made of no effect by tradition; and many 
among the educated Jews were just as ready as Pilate, 
scoffingly to say, ‘What is Truth?” Sadduceanism 
was virtual Infidelity; and both among Pagans and 
among Jews, many a heart, unsatisfied by forms and 
wearied by priestcraft and priestly assumption, were 
seeking in the freedom of scepticism a new sphere for 
the indulgence of their unsanctified and world-loving 
hearts. Contempt of and insubjection to every thing 
“called God, or that is worshipped,” had become widely 
prevalent eighteen hundred years ago; and nothing 
but the reason here given by the Apostle, that is, the 
presence of an almighty restraining power, could account 
for the manifestation of “lawlessness”? in its full and 
final form having been so long delayed. 


the same poisonous element in both; though as to the degree of 
concentration there may be difference. 
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It pleased God, in His long-suffering mercy, to 
appoint that before the restraint on the manifestation 
of “the mystery of lawlessness” should be removed, 
the world should first be visited by the testimony of the 
gospel of the GRACE of God. But as soon as the 
Apostles had died, Truth, as revealed through Christ, 
fell into the grasp of unregenerate men, and by them 
was soon perverted and prostituted to the service of the 
world. Corrupt Christianity, like Paganism and per- 
verted Judaism, has also hardened the hearts of men 
into scepticism. The scornfulness of Pilate and the in- 
differentism of Gallio, find their parallel in the thoughts 
and ways of thousands of nominal Christians now. 
Truth and its bright lines of light, and all disposition 
even remotely to acknowledge their preciousness, are 
fast departing from before the minds of men; and so 
where Truth and the Spirit of Truth are not, there is 
no barrier, save that which God’s long-suffering mercy 
maintains, against the power of Satan. At present God 
is still the o kateywv, and provides the ro Kkareyov. 
But when the period of long-suffering is past, and the 
restraint now kept upon evil withdrawn, and the wcpyea 
mayne, the energy that leadeth astray, is judicially 
sent upon a forsaken world, who then will stand? 
None but those whose loins are girt about with Truth. 

It has been proposed, in rendering the next clause of 
this passage, to alter the punctuation and the translation 
thus—‘“ For the mystery of lawlessness doth already 
work (only there is at present One that restraineth) 
[and will continue so to work] until it be developed out 
of the midst— ro yao puornetoy non EVEOYELTAL TNC 
avomtac (peovoy 0 KaTEY WY aortt) & EWC EK [Eoou yevnrat. 
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In this case the words “ mystery of lawlessness,” be- 
comes the nominative to yevnrat, and not o KATEX WY. 

In support of this rendering it may be urged, that 
although ex «wecov when connected with words signifying 
abstraction or withdrawal (such for example, as avow, 
eEzoyomuat, dowagw) does, in virtue of those words, gain 
the meaning of removal, yet that y:yvouat, when used 
independently, imparts to ex pecov no thought of 
abstraction or withdrawal; and that consequently the 
simple rendering of ewe ex pscou yevntat would be 
“donec e medio fiat ;” or if applied to the manifestation 
of something that had been hidden, “donee e medio 
appareat”’ but that it could not rightly be rendered 
“donec de medio tollatur.”’ When we speak of the moon 
as emerging from the midst of clouds; or of a horn 
appearing out of the midst of the head of an animal; 
or of an individual emerging from the midst of a crowd 
that had environed and concealed him, there is no 
thought of abstraction but merely of emerging into 
distinctness of manifestation. Thus it is said of Phineas, 
eGaveoTn eK pecov THC ovvaywync, Where there is no 
thought of abstraction, nor even of departure until it is 
said in the next verse where he went. So again, woo- 
~NTHY avacTHGwW avTOLC EK pecou" TOY adeAgur auTwY. 
(Deut. xviii. 18.) Also, exaXeoe Kvetog tov Mavony 
eK pecou THC vepeAnc. (Ex. xxiv. 16.) Compare also, 
av’ ov ooov Viwoa ce ato pecou Tov Aaov. (1 Kings 
xiv. 7.) [ex wecov would have been a more suitable 
rendering of the Hebrew here. See following foot 
note. | 


1 Some copies of Lxx read only ex in this place. 
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It may be further urged that whereas the working of 
lawlessness is spoken of in the first part of the passage 
as a hidden thing (uvernotoyv) proceeding in the midst 
of society secretly, we might expect that its development 
would also be spoken of, and that such development is 
taught by the words, ex pecov yryvecPat. Moreover, 
that this rendering is consonant with the use of “ yuyvo- 
pat ex” in other passages in the New Testament; as 
gwrn eyevero ex twv ovoavwy (Mark i. 11); eyevero 
pwn ek THe vepernc (Mark ix. 7, and Luke ix. 35) ; 
ek cov Kaomoc yevnrat (Matt. xxi. 19); gwyny e& ovpa- 
vou yeveoOar (Luke iii. 22); -yevousvoy ex yuvatcoc 
(Gal. iv. 4); e& wy ywerar p0ovoc (1 Tim. vi. 4); pn 
ek gawomevwy ta BAeTomeva yeyovevat (Heb. xi. 8). 
In all these passages it 1s evident that the thought of 
“issuing or springing from” is that implied by yryveo- 
Oat ex. Aro is the preposition that is commonly used 
with yiyvouat, when “ separation” is intended.! 

The chief argument against the rendering proposed, 
is founded on the use of ac peor, wv peow and ex 
peecou, epecially in classical Greek. The first—ec psoov 
is frequently used of any thing brought into the midst 
of men; so that, ac pecov reOevae re, in medio aliquid 
ponere, would be said of any thing which we set as a 


‘ See the following remark of Stephens: Affertur autem yey- 
vouae et cum exc e Dem.—vyeveoOa ext toaypacr. Contrariam 
autem significationem habet cum prep. amo, ut, yevopevoe amo 
moatewy exevwy, “cum in illis negotiis occupatus esse desiisset.” 
Plut. Them. Item, oray yevopevoe cal? atrove aro rnc axpoacewe. 
At cum gen. pers. avo Two¢ yevouevoc, Ab aliquo disjunctus.” 
(Stephens in voc. yeyvopat). 
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prize for public competition; and ae ro pecor peo 
would be “to bring forward any thing in public”: and 
e¢ esov would be applied to any one who had gone 
into the arena of strife or competition. Ey peow not 
unfrequently signifies “interposition,” or the being in a 
middle place, so as to stand obstructively in the way of 
any thing. Thus, Xenoph. Cyrop. v. ii. 26—r & 
Eon, &Y Eo EaTL TOU cupmea 3 what stands in the way 
of their uniting with us? As the opposite to ev meow 
thus used, ex pecov, sometimes, when connected with 
words signifying removal, implies removal from such ob- 
structive place. Scripture supplies several examples of 
this use of ex peoov, @.g., Col. 1.14: e&adevbac ro Kal!’ 
Huw KELooyeagoy ToLG Soypacw, O nv UirEvayTLoy Huy, 
Kal auto noKev ex Tov pecov” &e. Two passages from 
Herodotus are also quoted as shewing a similar use of 
ek pecov, viz., Herod. ili. 88, and vill. 22.1 But neither 
of these two passages are of any value in determining the 
independent force of ex pecov, because the words xafe- 
Zeofar and «eobe, as here used, necessarily give to x 
the meaning of “secession,” quite as much as its con- 
nexion with arew in Col. ii. 14 gives to it there the 
meaning of removal. 

The passage most relied on to shew that ex pecov has 
the independent force of removal or withdrawal, is from 


1 These passages are as follow:—ovroc py On opt ovKk Evnyw- 
wero, aX’ ex Tov peoov karnoro—said of Otanes, when he 
retired from competition with his fellow-nobles for the Persian 
crown. And, tpee de ere Kae VUY EK TOV pleco” jy eGecbe —ad- 
dressed by Themistocles to the Ionians when he wished to separate 
them from the Persian confederacy against Greece. 

H 
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Alschin. Epist. The passage is as follows: tic yap ovx 
ovdev, ore awoQavovrec ol avOowrrot OUTW Kal pevyovrec 
&K TNC TATOLOOC, TOTE On Kal padtorta, OTroLoL TLWEC eye- 
VOYTO TOUC TeOTOVUC, SuaderKvuVTat 5 kat yao a OUVEK OUT - 
TOY auTol TOOTEOOY, &K pesoou YEVOMEVvwv avapatverat 
kabapwe. (Aisch. Epist. xii.) On this passage Stephens 
remarks as follows: Ego vero non dubitem hance signi- 
ficationem rov exroe 8. e&w dare preepositioni ex in isto 
loquendi genere, Ex pecov yevouevoc, apud Aischin. 
Epist. pro “e medio sublatus”’; nam yevouevoe verti non 
posset “sublatus,” nisi respectu signif. illus que datur 
prepositioni ex.” rat 

The remark Stephens here makes, viz., that yryvopac, 
taken by itself, cannot imply “secession ”’ or “removal,” 
is very obviously true. But a word that may, in its 
independent use, be of very wide and undetermined 
meaning, may, by means of its context, become closely 
defined and limited. And is it not so in this passage 
from Aischines? In the first part of the passage 
quoted, he speaks of those removed either by death or by 
banishment. To them the words, ex pecov yeyvomevwy, 
avowedly refer, and therefore virtually mean, ‘“ when 
they have been so removed,” #.e., by death or by banish- 
ment (death, &c. supplying the thought of the remoy- 
ing agency) —“‘when by death or banishment they have 
been removed out of the midst.” The first part of the 
sentence defines the second. Nor do I know any pas- 
sage in which yyvomat, or riOnur, or Kabeouat, or 
eCouar are used with ex pecou in the sense of “abstrac- 
tion or separation from the midst,” in which that 
meaning is not derived from the context. A word like 
exmoowv, Which is always used in the unvarying sense 
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of removal out of the way, as opposed to eurodwy, needs 
not the help of its context: but no one pretends that 
ex wsoov has any such unvarying meaning. In Deut. 
xxii. 18, it is used of raising up out of the midst with- 
out any thought of removal: in 1 Cor. v. 13, being 
connected with «farow, it is used of removal from the 
midst of an associated company: in Col. ii. 14, being 
connected with avow, it is used of removal from an ob- 
structive position: in Luke ix. 35, of a voice issuing 
from the midst of a cloud, without any thought of 
removal; and to these may be added another meaning 
assigned to it by some, who speak of ex peoov as used, 
sometimes, in the sense of aw peow. Thus Hederic, 
‘““ Hx peoou, in medio, quod omnibus propositum est— 
TOLC TOOT OLE Cntwy movac Bat TO piroruysov ek [MEOOU, 
“blandis moribus queerens acquirere principatum quod 
in medio jacebat.”” KHurip. Iph. in Aulid. 324. [Hederic 
seems here to take ex mecov as if necessarily connected 
with ro ¢iAoTmor; but it may be connected with zov- 
acfar.—to purchase or secure to himself, out of the 
midst, (where it was set for general competition) the 
leadership of the Greeks. Ex is sometimes used ad- 
verbially, as ex peoouvc, “in the way of part.” 1 Cor. 
xii. 27. There may be instances (though I am not 
aware of any) in which it is so used with peoov, which 
would then mean “midways,”’ and be equivalent to ev 
pesw.| These various uses of ex peoov sufficiently 
shew how it must depend on the context for its specific 
definition. 

Is there then any word or words denoting removal 
in the former part of the sentence to which yryvomat ex 
in 2 Thess. ii. belongs, of which yeyvouat ex may be 

H 2 
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considered the exponent, as in the passage just quoted 
from Aischines? If we suppose that o catreywv is the 
nominative of yeynrat, we must supply the ellipsis and 
translate the passage thus: “for the mystery of law- 
lessness doth already work, only there is at present one 
who restraineth, and who will continue to restrain 
until” &c. There is in this clause no mention of 
“removal,” but only of cessation of restraining agency. 
One who acts in the way of restraint may suspend his 
agency, or cause it to cease without being himself re- 
moved, or even withdrawing himself. There is, there- 
fore, nothing in the clause that would authorize us, as 
in the passage from Aischines, to regard the words 
yryvopuat ex as expository of, or, connected with, previous 
words denoting removal. If there had been a distinct 
reference to any removing agency, we might then have 
said, “until he became, by such removal, set aside out of 
the midst.” But there is no word in the former part 
of the sentence that denotes or necessarily implies 
removal. 

Moreover, if “removal” had been the thought in- 
tended, why, as in every other case in the New Testament 
where removal is meant, is not atow, or e€arow, or some 
word distinctively implying removal used? Why do 
we not find the word ewe ex pecov ap$y? Why should 
we find the words, yryvoua ex, used in a different sense 
from that in which they are used in every other passage 
in the New Testament? Why should we find the 
words ex peoov used in a different sense from that 
which they ever bear, both in the New Testament and 
in the Septuagint, whenever they are used apart from 
words that signify removal? The same remark applies 
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to the Hebrew expressions 17) and 7)n, of which 
ek pecov is the representative. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the reason why a word 
signifying “removal” is not used, is, that the expres- 
sion 0 katexwy refers to God, or else to some personal 
agent acting by His authority, and that a word like 
atow or eSatow as implying compulsory removal would 
be totally inapplicable to God, and not likely to be em- 
ployed of an agent acting im the manner supposed for 
Him—that a word expressive of retirement or with- 
drawal is more suitable than one that would imply 
“taking away.” 

There is no doubt truth in this. It may be truly said 
that the words povoy 0 Karey wv apredo necessarily imply 
the cessation at some future time of the agency of such 
restrainer; and that such cessation virtually involves 
the retirement or withdrawal of the restrainer as such ; 
and that consequently the thought of “ withdrawal or 
retirement” might be taken (on the same principle as in 
the passage from Aischines) and attached to yryvopar ex 
as expository of these words. This, no doubt, is the 
meaning, if 0 kareywy is to be taken as the nominative 
of yevyrat. But here it may again be asked, why should 
not efeoxomat, or some such unambiguous word, signi- 
fying withdrawal or retirement, have been used, if such 
were the meaning; and why should the Hebraistic or 
Hellenist use of yryvouat ex and of ex ysoov, when used 
with words not distinctly signifying withdrawal, be 
departed from; and a very peculiar passage in classical 
Greek made our guide instead ? 

If we enclose povoy 0 kateywy aore in a parenthesis, 
and take ro puornp.ov tng avoutac as the nominative 
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to yevnrat, no ambiguity remains; and the use of yry- 
vouat ex in the New Testament is not departed from, 
nor the meaning which ex pcou bears in every passage 
where it occurs independently of words signifying 
removal or withdrawal. However, I have endeavoured 
to state both sides of the question impartially, and now 
leave it to the judgment of others. It is true, that 
when I last published some observations on this passage 
I was not prepared to admit that there could be two 
sides to the question: for I was not then acquainted 
with the passage to which I have referred in Aischines. 
I cannot, therefore, now say that the rendering which 
would explain the words as referring to withdrawal or 
retirement is altogether inadmissible. At the same 
time there are three rules which should be adhered to 
as rigorously as we can, in translation :—first, to give 
the most simple and direct rendering ; secondly, to take 
the fullest scope of truth that the words simply rendered 
can comprise ; thirdly, to consider how far any proposed 
translation is such as to commend itself by its harmon- 
ising with the general tenor of Scripture on the point 
in question. In the present case, that translation which 
leads our thoughts to the present secret working, and to 
the future manifestation of the mystery of lawlessness 
is that which appears to me most to conform itself to 
these rules. The rendering is more simple; there is no 
tautology—on the contrary, a fresh truth is revealed ; 
and the truth so revealed is consistent with all other 
parts of Scripture that treat of the same subject.! 


‘ The very fact that the words ex peoou yevnrat, depend, if con- 
nected with 0 xarexwy, on the preceding clause for their definition, 
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Verse 19. 
Atort ro yywortoy Tov Ocov paveooy Earl EV aUTOLC. 


By “that which is known of God,’’ I understand that 
knowledge respecting the eternal power and divinity 
(Sevornra) of God, which is not only possessible, but is 
possessed, by all, who do not wilfully reject the testi- 
mony afforded by the works of creation around them. 

It is not material whether we translate «& avrotc 
“in them” or “among them.” The latter translation 
seems best suited to the context, which speaks of a 
knowledge proceeding from an external source; and it 
permits of the verse being extended to those who close 
their eyes against the light and grope in voluntary or 
judicial blindness : for, gwe pavepoupevoy, is not neces- 
sarily light recewed. The life was manifested, (epave- 
en) says the Apostle, speaking of Jesus: nevertheless, 
few received it—almost all closed their eyes against it. 


renders them tautological. It is as if we said, ‘only there is at 
present one that restraineth, who will continue to restrain until 
he quit the place of restraining. All this last part is implied in 
the one word agrt—at present. In the other case, we learn a 
fresh truth. We are taught that the mystery of lawlessness which 
was already working as a mystery, would continue so to work unin- 
terruptedly, not until Antichrist should arise to perfect it, but until 
it should itself become developed, and THEN Antichrist appears. 
The clause in which ex peoov yevouevwy occurs in Aischines, is 
not tautological; and in this respect there is a want of parallelism 
between it and 2 Thess. ii. 
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If, however, we adopt the translation “in them,” and 
regard the verse as limited to those who actually receive 
the knowledge spoken of, there is, no doubt, a sense in 
which knowledge, so received, may be said to be in them 
who receive it; just as we may speak of light received 
by the eye from an external source being i the eye. 
Conscience may, by a figure of speech, be termed the 
eye of the soul; and when it has received any light that 
light may be said to be in it; but this does not make 
conscience or any thing else in man the originator of 
light, or invest it with power of maintaining light, 
much less does it imply the possession of ability to use 
rightly the light received. ‘‘ Meliora probo, deteriora 
sequor,” is the motto of fallen humanity. 

The chief use of light to fallen man is to prove to 
himself, not merely the depth of his own darkness, but 
yet more, the alienation of his will from God. Man, 
naturally, has no other mind than the mind of the flesh — 
poeovnua capkoc: and “the mind of the flesh is enmity 
against God; it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” The great primary need of such a 
a being is not a teacher, to teach him of duty, but a 
saviour, to save him effectually and fully by an agency in- 
dependent of himself. Pardon, righteousness, and life 
are the great needs of unregenerate man. By life, I 
mean, a capacity of living unto God according to the - 
circumstances into which redemption brings. Angels 
would not be happy, unless they had powers of life 
suited to the sphere which they occupy in Heaven. 
Adam would not have been happy in Eden, unless he 
had had powers of life suited to his condition there. 
The redeemed would not be happy in Heayen, unless 
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they were placed in possession of a life suited to that 
sphere of holiness and of glory which they are to occupy 
there. Accordingly, Christ as having in Himself a 
quickening power of life, cannot (by the appointment of 
God) be looked at believingly by any, without those so 
looking being instantly quickened with new and heavenly 
life. This is the force of the Lord’s own repeated state- 
ment in John vi., respecting himself as the living bread, 
(6 apTo¢ o Cwv) which He also describes as the bread 
that giveth life. (o aorToc 0 Stove Gwnv.) The manna 
could sustain life, but it could not quicken—it could 
not give life; but Christ, “‘the bread from Heaven, the 
true bread,” not only sustains life, after it is given, but 
imparts it—and that, not natural life, but new and 
heavenly life, suited to the new creation of God. LIFE, 
therefore, as well as pardon and righteousness are re- 
ceived through faith in Him. But they who are not of 
faith are not quickened. They have not life. Light 
shines in vain on them. Light, for a moment, whilst 
Paul reasoned, broke in upon the conscience of Felix, and 
he trembled: but moral death was in him. The light 
encountered impenetrable darkness and was quenched. 
No results of life followed. 

The look of the soul towards an object external to 
itself, even Jesus as the sacrifice, is the means by which 
the soul becomes quickened with new and heavenly life. 
Hence, when Nicodemus said, ‘‘ How can a man be born 
again ?—the Lord Jesus answered by speaking of the 
brazen serpent, saying, that all who look in faith to 
Him crucified, as the dying Israelite looked at the 
brazen serpent, have “eternal life;’’ in other words, 
are regenerate. Accordingly, the object of preaching 
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is to direct the heart towards Jesus as the sacrifice. 
Thus, St. Paul says, ‘“ By (8a) the foolishness of preach- 
ing God saveth them that believe”; and St. Peter, 
“Having been born again (avayeyernusvor) not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible (observe the eternal 
continuance implied in these words) by means of (da) 
the word of the living God, &. .......... and 
this is the word which by the gospel is preached unto 
you.” Thus the word of the gospel is that which the 
Holy Spirit uses as the instrument for directing the souls 
of men to the Cross of Christ, and thereby quickening 
them. The instrumental means for bringing into con- 
nexion with the fountain of life is not a ritual ordinance, 
ministered by the hands of successionally appointed 
men, or by any other hands, it is the word of the gospel 
preached! by the lips of men whom God has prepared, 
by Himself instructing them in His gospel. If a ritual 
ordinance had been the appointed means of quickening 
souls, St. Paul never could have said, ‘‘ Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.’’ He never 
would have said, “‘ Faith cometh by hearing’’; or that 
“God by the foolishness of preaching saves.” Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord are signs and seals 


1 Tn saying “ preached word, 1 do not mean to imply that God 
does not also use His written word, which is in fact the record of 
the preaching of His inspired servants. Nor do I mean to imply 
that infants may not, by the sovereign grace of God, be quickened 
apart from the use of instrumental means. No doubt, all infants 
who die in unconscious infancy are quickened. I am not treating 
of that question; but of the instrumentality appointed by God to 
be employed by His Church in seeking to bring others into life. 
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of mercies already received ; and they only strengthen 
the soul, when the soul, through faith, views them as 
signs and seals of a grace already given. 

But whilst the Scripture teaches us that we receive 
new and heavenly life the moment we believe, it also 
teaches us that this life is resident in that which is 
called in Scripture, ‘‘the new man which is renewed, 
for knowledge according to the image of Him that 
created it,’—rov veov (avOowroy) roy avakawoupevor 
le ETLYYWOWY KAT ELKOYAa TOV KTLoaYToc avtoy. (Col. 
ii. 10). And again, in Eph. iv. 24—vov Kawoy avbow- 
Tov TOV KaTa Geoy ctioGevra ey Stkatoouyy Kal osto~ 
TnTt THC aAnfaac—‘“the new man created according to 
God in righteousness and true holiness.” These two 
passages plainly declare that something new is created 
in believers—something that is contrasted with and 
antagonistic to our ‘“o/d man,” the name of our old 
moral nature as derived from the first Adam: the one 
being created in the likeness of Christ, the other being 
found in moral identification with Satan and sin. “The 
new man” is in fact the embryo of our new heavenly 
being, by and by to be clothed upon with a body glorious 
as the body of Christ, our risen Lord: and then, its 
powers of development will in all respects be complete 
and unhindered. But at present it is far otherwise. 
When first created, its powers are, as it were, in infancy, 
needing strength and development. The opposing in- 
fluences of the world, the agency of Satan, and yet 
more, the close presence of our old unregenerate nature 
full of energetic evil, all war against it; for “the old 
man which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts” 
ceases not to exist when “the new man” begins to be. 
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On the contrary, it finds in the near proximity of good. 
fresh occasion for the display of its enmity against al/ 
good. In order to strengthen “the new man”’ in this 
conflict, and in order to develop its powers, the Holy 
Spirit, as the Comforter, is given to dwell abidingly in 
and with it. ‘In whom also having believed, ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise,” &c. (ausrev- 
OaVvTec expoaytaOnre, “‘ye believed and were sealed,” 
the concurrence of the aorists marking what is simelarly 
past.) The Holy Spirit, therefore, is given to abide in 
us the moment we believe; and thus the believer is 
strengthened for the resistance of external and internal 
evil, and for the development of good. In proportion 
as he advances thus, he grows in grace and increases in 
practical sanctification. 

We must beware, however, lest in our anxiety to fol- 
low after practical sanctification (unspeakably important 
in its place) we should forget or undervalue that other 
“sanctification,” through the blood of the cross, which 
is referred to in such passages as these, “Jesus also 
that He might sanctify the people with His own blood 
suffered without the gate.” (Heb. xiii.) And again, “In 
the body of His flesh through death (not, consequently, 
by any subsequent act) to present you holy, spot- 
less, and uncharged in His sight””—ayove, apwpoue, 
aveykAnrove. (Col. i.) And again, “ sanctified by the 
offering of the body of Jesus once”? (Heb. x.) ; in im- 
mediate connexion with which verse, we find these words 
subjoined, “for by one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are [so] sanctified.’”’ This sanctification 
perfects, as regards acceptance and the putting away of 
guilt; and as being the result of the Cross alone, at- 
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taches to us in all its completeness the moment, through 
faith, we become connected with the Cross. That faith 
is the instrumental link that connects us with this 
sanctifying power of the Cross is plainly taught in such 
words as these—the words of the Lord Jesus Himself 
—“ inheritance among them that are sanctified through 
faith in me.” (Acts xxvi. 18.) 

Again, even as the Tabernacle and Temple of Israel 
were hallowed by the presence within them of the glory 
of the Lord, so when the Holy Spirit is pleased to come 
and make the body of a believer His temple, another 
kind of sanctification is received which is also abiding 
and unchangeable ; for the fact of the indwelling pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit in a believer is the same always, 
although the degree in which His leadings are obeyed 
or resisted varies. This is another kind of sanctifica- 
tion, not (be it observed) an antecedent to, but a conse- 
quent of, acceptance through the atoning blood. 

And when, at last, at the return of the Lord of life, 
that mighty power is to be put forth towards His peo- 
ple, which in the twinkling of an eye, is to separate 
them from all that they naturally are, and to change 
them into His own heavenly likeness—when they shall 
not only be separated from their earthy selves, but 
made like unto their risen Lord—as truly bearing the 
image of the heavenly as they have here borne the im- 
age of the earthy, then at last they shall understand 
the fulness of the sense in which Christ is said to be 
made from God (avo Ocov) “sanctification”? unto His 
people. Such is the final result of sanctification through 
the once offered blood. 

But man’s need of such sanctification and of such 
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life is denied by those who confound the ro yyworov 
rov Ozov, spoken of in this passage, with that full and 
saving knowledge of God which pertains only to those 
who have received the gospel of His grace. The 
writings of “the Broad-Church” and of the early 
“Friends” afford fearful examples of this. They seek 
to make the presence of light in the natural conscience 
identical with that condition of “ght and life which 
pertains to the regenerated.! 


AveyxAnroc, AMELTTOC, AMWMLOC, AUMWEUNTOC, aveTtAn- 
WTOC, avalrioc. 


In the passage which I have above quoted from Col. 
i. 22, the first of these words, aveyxAnroc, occurs; but 
in our version it is translated as if it were strictly syno- 
nymous with the second, aueumroc. The same mistake 
is made in the translation of 1 Cor. i. 8—0e kat Be- 
Eatwoet vpac EWC teXove aveyKAnTouc ev ™ nMEOG TOU 
kuetov nuwy Incov Xetorov. 

We should be very careful to distinguish between 
words which attach to us on the ground of that which 
_, has been accomplished for us, externally, by the finished 
sacrifice on the Cross, and words which imply a closely 


1 For further remarks on this subject, see “The First and 
Second Chapters of the Romans Considered.” Houlston and 
Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 


— 
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obedient walk in the Spirit. The former apply to all 
believers as such; the latter only to those who “ walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called.” 
AveyxAnrog refers to a condition that pertains to all 
believers in virtue of that which their Substitue has 
borne for them : apeumroc refers to a practical condition 
not necessarily attaching to all. 

AveykAnrog is derived from eykaXew, to accuse, or 
bring a charge against any one. In this sense it is used 
seven times in the New Testament. See Romans viii. 
33: Tic eykaXeoet Kata ekAektwy Ozov—who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God’s elect? See also Acts 
xix. 388: eycadaurwoav adrAndorc, let them implead one 
another. And Acts xix. 40: xcwéuvevomev eyKaheobat 
otacewc. It is thus a forensic term, implying criminal 
arraignment; so that whilst ey«Anroe means a person 
charged with guilt as a criminal, avey«Anroc means a 
person free from such charge ; and in this forensic sense 
is always used, when applied to the relation in which 
believers stand to God in the courts of His judgment 
above. 

Apeumroc, on the other hand, means, not found fault 
with ; unblamed. The distinction between “blame” and 
“criminal accusation” is very obvious. God has been 
pleased to pronounce all who are “ of faith” to be “ un- 
charged” (aveyKAnrot). They are never, therefore, to 
stand as those who have any charge to answer, before 
His heavenly bar, for they are pardoned already, their 
guilt having been borne by Another. How entirely the 
Pinon ees by aveykAnrog is the result of the 
work of the Lord Jesus on the Cross, is forcibly shewn 
by the text to which I have referred in Col. i. 21, 22— 
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Kat vpac TOTE OVTAC amnAXorowpevove wet 6 1) PUVE os 
aTokatnAAagev, ev TW CWMATL THC GAapKOG avrov ta 
TOU Savarov, TaoaoTHoOAaL UpaAc arylouc Kal AftWMouc 
Kat aveyKAntouc Katevwrtov avrov. Observe the 
words “in the body of His flesh through death.” Yet 
they who are thus “sanctified by the offering of the 
body of Jesus once,” and who are, in consequence 
thereof, “ uncharged,” may fail in walking blamelessly 
“as dear children.”” Take the Corinthians as an ex- 
ample. The Apostle says, very expressly, that they 
are “uncharged,” and should so continue—oc cat Pe- 
Eatwoet vpac EWC TeXovue, aveykAnrouc ev TH neon TOV 
kvotov riwy Incov Xororov: but the Apostle does not 
say they were walking “blamelessly ” (apeuarwe). On 
the contrary, he was about to censure them, and that 
severely. AveyKAnroe, therefore, stands strongly con- 
‘trasted with ausumroc in such a passage as this, which, 
and Col. i. 22, are the only passages in the New Tes- 
tament in which aveyxAnroc is used with reference to 
our relation to the courts of God. 

Apeumroc is always used in a practical sense, and can 
‘only be applied to those who walk watchfully and obe- 
diently. The Apostle, in the case of those whom he 
recognised as believers, does not pray that they might 
be aveyxAnrou, for God had already made them so; but 
he does pray that they might be in a state of blameless- 
ness. See 1 Thess. v. 23—avroc de 0 Qeoe rnc evonvne 
aryiacat vpac oAorEA Etc’ Kat ooKAngov VEwY TO TVEULA 
Kal 7 boyn Kal TO CWA aMEMTTWC EY TY TapOVELA TOU 
Kvorov jpwv Inoov Xotorov tnonBan. The Apostle 
expresses his confidence that the Thessalonians who 
were, through grace, walking “ blamelessly’’ would be 


< 
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preserved “‘ dlameless”’; but of the Corinthians he does 
not say this. In their case, he limits himself to the 
expression of a confidence that they would be main- 
tained “ uncharged.” 


The practical force in which apeurroc and aueutrwc 


are always used may be scen in the following passages : 


Luke i. 6, “ walking in all the commandments, 
&e. of the Lord blameless. 

Phil, ne15, “that ye may be b/ameless and harm- 
less.” 

Phil. ii. 6, “touching the righteousness that is 
in the law, b/ameless.”’ 

1 Thess. ii. 13, “stablish your hearts wnblameable in 
holiness.” 

1 Thess. 1. 10, “how justly and wnblameably we be- 
haved.” 


1 Thess. vy. 23, ‘“ be preserved blameless,” &c. 


These are the only passages in the New Testament in 
which apeurroc and aueumrwe occur as denoting con- 
duct: and in all are rightly translated. But instead of 
“blameless” being appropriated, as it should have been, 
to aueuTroc, it is used in our version as the translation 
of no less than five other words, viz., aveyxAnroc, apw- 
pooc, apwpntoc, avalrloc and aveTmrtAnrroc. 

When aveyxAnroc is used in its forensic sense, the 
confounding it with ameumroc is a serious error. And 
yet in the only two places where aveykAnroc does occur 
in this sense (viz., 1 Cor. i. 8, and Col. i. 22) our version 
renders it either “blameless” or (which is an equivalent 
word) “unreprovable.” AveyxAnroc is a word that 
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concerns acceptance, and in any question concerning 
that, there is no room for any mention of “blamelessness.”’ 
Even Abraham could only be justified as one who was 
in himself “ungodly.” See Rom.iv. “Blamelessness” 
in that absolute sense in which alone it could be recog- 
nised in the courts of Heaven in any question touching 
acceptance, attaches to none who have ever trod this 
earth, except only to the Holy One of God. Even an 
Apostle had to say, ‘in many things we all offend.” 
The ground on which believers enter Heaven is not that 
of ‘“blamelessness,” but because of their being “ un- 
charged” on account of their Substitute. He who most 
diligently watches his own spirit, will, at the close of 
the day, find many things to confess as failures; and he 
does so confess them through the blood of the Lamb. 
Such an one, through the mercy and grace of God, is 
the subject of no blame. On the contrary, God, through 
Jesus, looks on him approvingly and encourages his 
efforts to resist his own evil and to serve Him. This, it 
is true, is a qualified sense of “blameless.” Yet there 
is no other in which it can attach to believers here: and 
shows how vain it would be to look to “ blamelessness ”’ 
as a ground of acceptance before God. 

But besides the use of aveykAntoc as referred to 
above, 1t is sometimes applied to those who are not 
criminated by their fellow men—those against whom 
public opinion brings no indictment. In this sense it 
approaches very nearly the meaning of “ blameless” as 
that word is understood among men; for men seldom 
blame without also criminating. It frequently happens 
that words may, through connected circumstances, ap- 
proximate in some of their applications, but such 
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accidental approximation should never lead us, in 
translating, to deviate from the strict literal meaning of 
the terms. ‘“Blameless” and “uncharged” do not, 
even in their human use, really represent the same 
thoughts; and, as regards the Divine arrangements, 
the two thoughts are utterly distinct. The places in 
which aveyxAnrog is used in what may be termed its 
human sense, are, 1 Tim. iii. 10: Tit. i. 6, 7. In these 
places it is applied to the appointment of deacons, and 
also of elders or bishops, of whom it is required that 
they should be such as stand “uncharged”? at the bar 
of public opinion. Ataxovertwoav aveyKAntou ovtec.— 
Karaornoye kata woAw moeabureoouc State 68 nee €l TLC 
EOTLY aveykAnto¢ sip ap Revers! <8) re Et y20e TOV ETLOKOTOV 
aveyKAntov Ewa. AveykXntoc is, in all these passages, 
rendered “ blameless’’ in our version. 

Apwpoce (a word usually adopted in Lxx as the trans- 
lation of EN which, however, more nearly corresponds 
with reAzoc) is derived from a privative and pwpoc, 
a blemish. See 2 Peter ii. 18 —omAor kat poor, “ spots 
they are and blemishes.”” Mwpoc corresponds with, and 
is probably derived from, the Hebrew py or DIND, 
frequently used in the Old Testament, sometimes in a 
physical, sometimes in a moral sense. See Lxx of 
Ley. xxi. 18— ac avPowroc @ eotw & avTw pwhoc 
((mhi-)) Ov mooceAevoeTau’ avOowroc tuproc n Xwroc, 
&c.—then follows a long enumeration of natural or 
else contracted deformities, mutilations and defects. 
See the use of this word in Leviticus throughout, and 
Deut. xv. 21. Mwypoc, therefore, does not denote such 
disfiguration as arises from a stain or spot (omoc) 
which might be washed away: it refers rather to abiding 

ie 
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blemishes whether natural or caused by maiming or 
disease. Its moral meaning may be easily inferred 
from its physical. Any habitual or chronic moral de- 
crepitude, deformity or disease would make morally 
fwmoc. 

AomtAoce is derived from a and omtdoe, “a spot.” 
Lmroc and omtAwpevoc refer to defilement less fixed 
than that indicated by pwpoc, and arising commonly 
from external causes, as when we speak of “spotted” 
or “defiled” garments—“ hating even the garment 
spotted (eomtAwpevoy) by the flesh.” See also Jas. i. 27, 
aomtAov EQUTOV TNHOEW avo TOU KOO[LOvU. He who is 
spiritually “lame” (Heb. xii. 18) or needs “ eyesalve 
that he might see” (Rev. ii. 18) is pwpoc: he who 
carelessly or wantonly “touches the unclean thing” is 
oTtAwpevoc.} 

There never has been in this sinful earth any one to 
whom these words auwpoc and aomtAoc, could in their 
full meaning apply, except only He “who offered 
Himself without blemish (apwpoy) unto God” (Heb. ix. 
14.)—He who was “as a Lamb without blemish and 
without spot”? —apwpoc kat aomtAoc. (1 Pet. i. 19.) I 
scarcely need say, that when we speak of the Lord 
Jesus, the freedom from blemish and from spot which 
we ascribe to Him is not only perfect, but essential, 
eternal and underived: and although the Scripture, in 
speaking of believers when brought into their final glory, 
speaks of them as being in a full and perfect sense, 
aptwuotand aomiAou, yet freedom from blemish in their 


} See aomeAoc, as used to translate 45} from JD, to be pure, in 
Hexapla.—Sym. Job. xv. 15. 
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case is not essential but derived, the result of their 
Saviour’s redemption —‘“ Christ loved the Church and 
gave Himself for it... . that He might present it 
unto Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle (omAov 7 putida) or any such thing, but that 
it might be holy and without blemish” (auwuoc). In 
the Revelation, when o: nyopacuevor aro tne yng were 
seen standing around the Lamb in glory, the description 
concludes with the words, apwpor yao eot—for they 
are without blemish. (Rev. xiv. 5.) See also Jude 24, 
“to present you without blemish (auwpove) in the 
presence of His glory.” In the circumstances contem- 
plated in these passages, auwuoe and aomAoc will not 
only be imputatively, but absolutely true of the re- 
deemed. 

But we have to remember that the relation of recon- 
ciliation, acceptance, and favour in which God stands to 
His believing people does not commence hereafter: it 

J commences here. Here they are already viewed in and 
through Christ: here they are already known in love. 
On this ground we find such texts as these—‘“‘ He hath 
not beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither hath He seen 
perverseness in Israel.” (Num. xxiii. 21.) And in Cant. 
iv. 7,—“ thou art all fair my love, there is no spot in 
thee—pwpoc (Heb. Md) ove esr ew oor. And in 
Col. i. 21, 22—kat vac TOTE OVTAC atnrA0T pLwevouc 
Pw ieee NYNI AE AITOKATHAAAZEN, wv 
TW OWMATL THC oaoKoCc auTOu dua TOU Savarov, IIA- 
PASTHSAI vpac ayloue KaL amwmouvg Kat aveykAn- 
rove KaTevwrioy avrov—“to present you holy and 
without blemish, and uncharged in his sight.” Ka0we 


e&eXeSaTo nuac EV auTwW 700 ckatraboAne KOOMODV, ELVaL 
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neac aylouc Kal AfwWMovg KaTEVvWTLOV aUTOUV, EY ayaTY. 
See also John xv. 3—HAH wnee kalaoot EOTE Ola TOV 
Aoyov ov AeAaAnka vw —“already ye are clean in 
consequence of (dia with acc.) the word that I have 
spoken unto you,” viz. the word that guided them to 
Him and to His blood.? 

Again, words which like reXevoc, auwmoc, acmtAoe, 
&c., cannot in a strict sense be practically applied to 
the redeemed until they are changed into the likeness 
of their risen Lord, are in a modified sense applied to 
them here. Of this there is no more remarkable 
example than the use of reActoc. That word in its full 
and heavenly meaning, could denote nothing less than 
absolute perfectness—freedom from all tendency to 
sin, —the having nothing to bridle or restrain because 
nothing is present but good. Such is the perfectness of 
Heaven. Such was ever the absolute perfectness of 
Jesus. Such was the perfectness which the Law de- 
manded and would have recognised, if any could have 
been justified thereby. But when once the great 
question of acceptance has been set at rest, by acceptance 
being granted freely in the name of Another, the 
standard by which God tries the present practical 
conduct of His children, as respects their “ well- 
pleasing” is adapted to their present condition. Instead, 
therefore, of exacting the absolute perfectness of Heaven, 


* Compare also Eph. v. 26: cafagicae tw ovrew rov idaroc 
év onuart, having cleansed it with the washing of water (such 
cleansing as the ablutions in Jewish and other rites signified) by 
the word. Thus it is the word that is the instrumental means of 
cleansing by bringing to Christ, and not a ritual ordinance. 
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which while they have sin in the flesh, they cannot 
render, he is pleased to apply a modified rule and to 
say, “if any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man and able also to bridle the whole body.” 
“ Bridling”’ is not the perfectness of Christ nor of 
Heaven. If believers were not regarded as standing 
under the priesthood advocacy and intercession of the 
one Mediator they never could have such words as 
tedeloc, aomtAoc, or auwpoc applied to them practically 
here. See aowiAoc thus used in 2 Pet. ii. 14,—“be 
diligent that ye be found of Him in peace without spot 
and irreproachable—aomirou kat auwpunrot. See also 
in one passage a similar practical application of apwnoe 
—TAVTA TOLELTE Kwotc Voy yuopey kat diadoyiopwr, 
iva yevnabe AUEMLTTOL Kal akéoalot, TEKVaA Ocou auwua,}! 
Ev sow Evens okoXuac, &e. (Phil. 1.14,15.) The Church 
at Laodicea were not anwpot, for they had become spiri- 
tually “blind.” Those at Thyatira were not aomtAot, 
for they tolerated Jezebel. The Church at Philadelphia 
only was apeumroc. Although apwpoe when practically 
used, may seem to approximate very nearly to aeumroc, 
yet really they differ as widely as do our inglish words 
“blemish” and “blame.” Apwpog in the sense which 
it commonly bears in the Scripture contrasts with apeur- 
roc just as much as aveyKAnroe does. 

Apwpunroc, on the other hand, is only used as a prac- 
tical word. It is derived from a priv. and pwucopat or 


1 The received reading, auwpnra, cannot be sustained in this 
passage, or at least it is supported by far less complete and satis- 
factory evidence than that which can be adduced for aupwpa. 
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pwpaonat, to reproach. Muwpeomat is said to be derived 
from Mwpoc, the name of a pagan deity, whose office 
was supposed to be to reproach with severity the follies 
and vices of his fellow deities. It is better, however, 
to trace its origin, like that of apwpoc, to Mio, blemish ; 
and to say that uwpeoba refers to reproach called forth 
by blemish, and therefore severe. The following passage 
from Lucian, shews how strongly the thought of severity 
of judgment is connected with this word—c«at 0 ovdetc 
av, aAX ovd o Mwpoc, pwopnoacbar dvvatro. It would 
be especially used, therefore, when eyes jealous either 
from holiness or from enmity, are watching conduct. St. 
Paul evidently had before him the thought of being 
surrounded by hostile and envious observers when he 
said, pndeutay ev pnoeve OvoovrEc TOOGKOT HY, iva LY bhw- 
pnOyn 7 Stakoma (2 Cor. vi. 8.) —and again, oreAXopevor 
TOUTO Bn TLC Hpac M@MNONnT aL EV TT adoorntt TaUTY TH 
Stakovoupevy vp npov. (2 Cor. vil. 20.) Both these 
passages (the only ones in which pwpeopae is found) 
occur in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians—an 
epistle in which the Apostle refers continually to the 
bitterness of his enemies at Corinth. Ajwpnroe, there- 
fore, would apply to one whose character and ways were 
subjected to strict scrutiny to see whether any blemish 
were discoverable, and who was pronounced free from 
reproach —irreproachable. It is, therefore, a stronger 
and more definite word than apeutroc. It is used once 
only as a certain and undoubted reading in the New 
Testament, viz. 2 Peter iii. 14—é10, ayarnrot, ravra 
T 00GOOKWYTEC oTovdacarte aomtAou Kal AMLWUNTOL auTW 
evocInvat ev econvy — “without spot and irreproachable.”’ 

AvertAntroc is twice translated “blameless,” and 
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once “unrebukeable,” in our version. It is derived from 
ertAapbavomat, “to lay hold of ?—used sometimes in a 
good sense, as in Heb. ii. 16, ov yao Snrov ayyeAwy 
erthapPaverat, aAXa OTEOMATOC A€boaau extAambaverat, 
“for verily he taketh not hold of angels, but of the 
seed of Abraham he taketh hold”’; but often used in a 
hostile or evil sense, as when the Jews watched the Lord 
Jesus, that “they might take hold of (wa ertAabwrrat) 
his words, or as when “they caught or laid hold of” 
Paul and Silas and drew them to the rulers. See Luke 
xx. 20 and Acts xiv. 19. ‘“ Apprehend” is similarly 
used in English. Accordingly, any one detected in the 
commission of a forbidden act would be said to be 
emtAntroc, as in the following passage—kat Twe¢ ooarat 
KamtAnrroc evoeOn, (spoken of Antigone caught in the 
forbidden act of burying her brother.) Hence it is 
applied to those who are laid hold on by words of cen- 
sure; and extAn7twe means one who inculpates or 
reprehends. AvemtAnzroc, therefore, as the opposite 
to extAnmroc thus used, means one not open to repre- 
hension—irreprehensible. Thus we find avertAnmroc 
TOL TOOTOLEC } aveTtAnmroce Tov Buoy, irreprehensible in 
life or manners. EztAnzroc implies severe reprehension 
as may be seen in the following passage from Thucydides 
Vie 17 —vomrgwv Kay avtog TotG ex Dootg aveTtAnmrToc 
swat, thus paraphrased by the Scholiast, un av avroe 
mraoeSwy KaTnyootag apoopny. EmtAnzroc, however, 
though stronger than peumroc is scarcely so strong as 
pwpntoc. Free from blame; free from reprehension or 
expressed censure ; free from reproach ; free from charge 
or crimination, may be given, perhaps, as the respective 
renderings of apsumroc, avemtAnmtoc, apwpuntoc and 
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aveykAntoc. EmAnrrog differs from psumtog not only 
in conveying the thought of expressed censure rather 
than of mere blame, but of censure expressed by the 
public voice or else by those who stand in some authori- 
tative or official position. Men blame where they do 
not formally reprimand. The places in which avem- 
Anmwroc occurs in the New Testament are, 1 Tim. iii. 2 
—“A bishop then must be irreprehensible—not open 
to censure.” Also 1 Tim. v. 7—‘ That they might be 
irreprehensible,”’ spoken of widows. Also 1 Tim. vi. 
14—-nonoat oe THY evToAnY aomlAoy, aveTtAnTTOy— 
that the tongue of reprehension or censure may not lay 
hold of the truth through any misconduct of thine. In 
these three passages the public voice is that which seems 
to be referred to. 

Avatrwoe is the fifth word which is rendered “ blame- 
less”’ in our version. It occurs twice in Matt. xii— 
in the fifth verse, being rendered “blameless”; in the 
seventh, “eouiltless.’ The primary meaning of artioc 
(from which avatrvog is derived) is one who is the cause 
or author of anything. H ev oveavw Suvapuc oupracw 
alttog yryverat owrnptac. Arist. de mundo. Wavrwy 
altTloc (o mAovtoc) Kal TWwy ayabwy Kat TWY KakWy, 
And in the Scripture, eyevero rote UTakovovow auTw 
TAG ALTLOC GWTNOLAC ALwYLOD. (Heb. v. 9.) That which 
is the cause of any thing evil is, of course, regarded as 
responsible for that evil. Hence an easy transfer of the 
word atrioc to “ guilty”? —especially when “ euilty ” is 
applied to any one as the avowed or proved author of 
the evil in question. Similarly, atria signifies “a 
cause,” as in Matt. xix. 3, and Acts xiii. 28. But a 
deed which is the cause of evil may be made the ground 
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of accusation, and hence come to signify the accusation 
or the crime itself—especially when such accusation 
or crime is supposed to be capable of proof. 

Atrwoc, therefore, in its secondary use, is rightly de- 
fined by Eustathius, vrevOuvoc Kat KoAacewe akwoc. 
It means one against whom a charge is not only brought 
(that would be expressed by eyxAnroc) but proven. 
Avatrtog would, consequently, denote one against whom 
the indictment failed and was pronounced “ unproven.” 
He against whom no indictment is preferred is aveyxAn- 
toc; he against whom an indictment has been brought, 
but on grounds shewn to be false or insufficient is, in 
the strict sense, avaitioc, “not guilty.” He who pre- 
sents an indictment would be said eycaXev: he who 
produces the proof on which such indictment is founded, 
atrtacGat. EyxAnua might be applied to a charge made 
at random, and without any attempt at proof: atria 
would mean an accusation either proved or professedly 
capable of being proved. The inscription written over 
the Cross was intended to be regarded as an indictment 
proved, and as furnishing a just cause for the death of 
the Lord Jesus. Although the Jews could find in Him 
pndeucay attiay Savatov (Acts xiii. 28.)—although 
Pilate had distinctly said, eyw ovdemlay atTiay EVOLTKW 
gv GUTH, yet excOnkay eravw Tne Kepadne auTov Thy 
attiay avtou yeypapuernv. The connexion between the 
meanings of aitia as “cause,” “crime,” and “ pro- 
fessedly proved indictment” is illustrated by these 
passages. The use of aurea is also illustrated by a pas- 
age from Suetonius, who says, speaking of a crimi- 
nal, “precedente titulo qui causam poene indicaret.” 
“ Cause”’ is the word which is used as the translation 
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of area in Matt. xxvii. 37, in the versions of Wiclif,! 
Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva (A.D. 1557), and Rheims (a.p. 
1582.) I mention these things, to shew how much the 
thought of proved or professedly proved guiltiness enters 
into aurtoc, and of disproved guiltiness into avatrtoc.” 
Believers, although in their own personal relation to 
God, they cannot claim to be any thing else than arrtot 
(IPOHITIAZAMEOA Tovdatove re kat EXAnvac 
mTavrac Vp apaoriay ewar), yet, through grace, they are 
aveyxAnrot, and therefore never will be treated as acrwot. 
They will be treated as if avacrior, because of the aton- 
ing blood of their Substitute, and therefore will never 
“come into judgment.” ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you 
he that heareth my word, and believeth on Him that 
sent me hath everlasting life, and cometh not into 


judgment (si¢ xetow) but hath passed from death unto 
life.” (John v. 24.) 3 


' See also the following from Thucydides, 6 pn pnBecc oyoe 
TOE WO EXOVTL aiTLay ay TapacyxoL We, Et EhexOn, TwrNOLOG aY 
nv. Auvrca is sometimes used in the sense of friendly expostula- 
tion; such expostulation, however, being grounded on reasons 
assigned—auria pey yap girwy avdowy sori cyapravoyTer, 
Karnyooua oe exPowy adxnoavtrwv.— Thucyd. i. 69. 


2 « Above his head his cause writtun.” Wiclif. 
“Over his heed the cause of his death written.” Tyndale. 
“Over hys heed the cause of his death wrytten.” Cranmer. 
“ Ouer his head the cause of his death written.” Geneva. 
“ Ouer his head his cause vvritten.” Eheims. 


* As being aveykAnrot, therefore, and not coming into judgment 
(etc Kotowv) they are never to be placed at the bar of God to be 
tried as if criminals. An enquiry conducted before the judgment- 
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Thus believers, although in themselves aurtot, yet being 
(in virtue of their guilt having been borne by Another) 
aveykAnrot, and being, in and through Christ, already 
regarded as ayvor and auwpor (Col. i. 22), and being, 
finally, to be presented perfectly aomtAor and apwpor 
(Eph. v. 27) are to seek to be practically amor 
(2 Peter iii. 14) auwpoe (Phil. ii. 15) apwpunror (2 Peter 
il. 14) aueurroe (1 Thess. v. 23) avertAnmroe (1 Tim. 
ii. 2) here. 


The passages in which aveyxAnroc (uncharged, hav- 
ing no crime laid to one’s account) occur, are :— 


1 Cor. i. 8, “‘wncharged in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 
Col. 1. 22, “holy and without blemish, and uncharged.” 
Also Bim. t510\s9Titai.65°7, 


seat or tribunal of a king, or a magistrate, or military commander, 
in order to determine what should or should not be rewarded in 
the conduct of those who have served as soldiers, or as servants, is 
a very different thing from trial at a bar where persons charged with 
crime alone are brought. A court constituted for the adjudgment 
of reward is a very different thing from a criminal assize, though 
in both there may be a judgment-seat, “The justified” will stand 
before the judgment-seat or tribunal of their Master in order that 
every thing that has been like “gold, silver, or precious stones” 
in their past service may be rewarded, whilst every thing that has 
been, like “wood, hay, or stubble,” worthless, will be set aside as 
fit only for the flames, Thus believers will receive with reference to 
(wpoc) that which they have done in the body, though they will 
not receive kara (according to) all that they have done. And this 
is what the Apostle states—iva kopuwonra éxacrog. . 1... . 
IIPOS a expater. 
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Those in which apeuaroc (blameless, not to be blamed) 
occur, are Luke i. 6; Phil. ii. 15; Phil. ii. 6; 1 Thess. 
ii. 13; Heb. vin. 7. 


Apeuttwe (blamelessly) is found 1 Thess. u. 10; 
1 Thess. v. 23. 


Apwpoc (without blemish) occurs :— 


Eph. i. 4, “without blemish before Him in love.” 

Col. i. 22, “to present you holy and without 
blemish.” 

Phil. ii. 15, “the sons of God, without blemish.” 

Jude 24, “to present you without blemish before 
the presence of His glory.” 

Rev. xiv. 5, “for they are without blemish.” 


The passage in which auwunroc (free from reproach, 
irreproachable) occurs, is :— 

2 Peter i. 14, “in peace, without spot and without 
reproach.” 


AortAocg (without spot) occurs:—1 Tim. vi. 14; 
Jasnd. 203.1 Peter t. 19s 2 Peter ii 14. 


AvemtAnmroe (irreprehensible) occurs :—1 Tim. iii. 2; 
dtimecys 77 Timseviy 14) 


Avatrtoc (guiltless—one proved not guilty) :— Matt. 
Rll exis 
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On Yevorne as distinguished from Seorne. 


Tus distinction to which I have referred above, is thus 
commented on by Professor Trench, in his “Synonyms 
of the New Testament,” p. 7:— 


“Neither of these words occurs more than once in 
the New Testament; @evornc only at Rom. i. 20; @eorne 
at Col. 1.9. We have rendered both by ‘Godhead’; 
yet they must not be regarded as identical in meaning, 
nor even as two different forms of the same word, which 
in process of time have separated off from one another, 
and acquired different shades of significance. On the 
contrary, there is a real distinction between them, and 
one which grounds itself on their different derivations ; 
Ozorne being from Ococ, and Jaorne, not from ro Aeor, 
which might be said to be the same thing as Gzoc, but 
from the adjective etoc. 

“ Comparing the two passages where they severally 
occur, we shall at once perceive the fitness of the em- 
ployment of one word in one, of the other in the other. 
In the first (Rom. i. 20) St. Paul is declaring how much 
of God may be known from the revelation of Himself 
which He has made in nature, from those vestiges of 
Himself which men may everywhere trace in the world 
around them. Yet it is not the personal God whom 
any man may learn to know by these aids; He can be 
known only by the revelation of Himself in His Son; 
but only His Divine attributes, His majesty, and glory. 
This Theophylact feels, who gives ueyaXeorne as equi- 
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valent to Ostorne here; and it is not to be doubted that 
St. Paul uses this vaguer, more abstract, and less per- 
sonal word, just because he would affirm that men may 
know God’s power and majesty from His works; but 
would not imply that they may know Himself from 
these, or from any thing short of the revelation of His 
Eternal Word. 

“ But in the second passage (Col. 11. 9) St. Paul is 
declaring that in the Son there dwells all the fulness of 
absolute Godhead; they were no mere rays of Divine 
glory which gilded Him, lighting up His person for a 
season, and with a splendour not His own; but He was, 
and is, absolute and perfect God; and the Apostle uses 
Ocorne to express this essential and personal Godhead 
of the Son. Thus Beza rightly: ‘Non dicit: rnv Oeo- 
rnra, %.¢., divinitatem, sed rnv Oeornra, ¢.e., deitatem, 
ut magis etiam expresse loquatur;..... n Oevorne, 
attributa videtur potius quam naturam ipsam declarare.’ 
And Bengel: ‘Non modo divine virtutes, sed ipsa 
divina natura.’ ” 
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Verse 29, 30. 


TlerAnowpevovg macy AAIKIAt, TIONHPIAL? 
TIAEONEZIAt, KAKI At—peorove ¢8ovov, povov, 
epiooc, SoAov, KakonJeac—yYOveistac, Katadadove, 
Yeootvyetc, vbpiotac, &e., ke. 


The order of arrangement in this passage should be 
noted. The first four terms are comprehensive and 
generic; the next five, specific, standing to the former 
four in the relation of subordinate ramifications to main 
branches ; the third clause enumerates the characteristic 
names which rightfully attach to those in whom this 
fulness of evil is displayed. 

The first of these generic names is adicia. Adtcta 
is, sometimes, used in a wide and comprehensive sense, 
to denote any deviation from the rule of right; at other 
times, it is used in the more specific sense of “unjust,” 
as in the sentence—‘‘ He who is so unjust as to do his 
brother an injury, will scarcely be so just as to condemn 
himself for it.” In our own language, “ unrigh- 
teousness”’ and “ unrighteous”? are sometimes used to 
denote iniquity in a general sense; at other times they 
are applied to that which we specifically term “injustice.” 
Examples of the use of adica in its comprehensive 
sense are frequent in the New Testament. See Luke 
xill. 27 —“ depart from me, ye workers of iniquity (rn¢ 
aductac, unrighteousness.) The wide scope of evil de- 


* Tlopvera is a confessed interpolation 
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noted by adcxra in this passage may be seen from the 
context. The words applied to the Lord Jesus in John 
vii. 18—kat adtxta ev avtw ovk eotw, are equivalent 
to the ascription of perfect righteousness. See also 2 
Thess. u. 10 —“‘deceivableness of wnrighteousness ;” and. 
2 Thess. ii. 12—“ having pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
In James iii. 6, we read of the tongue being “a world 
of unrighteousness” (0 Koopog tne aductac) and in 2 
Tim. ii. 19, it is said, “let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from unrighteousness (aroornTw 
a7ro adiktac.) See also its use in the present chapter — 
“who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” In all these 
instances the comprehensive meaning of ada is very 
obvious.! 

In comprehensive and generic terms such as those we 
are considering, there must, of necessity, be considerable 
similitude of meaning. The very circumstance that all 


1 The use of adu«ca in this general sense is not unconnected 
with its specific meaning, viz., “ a depriving another of his rightful 
due.” [To adccey core ro BAamrevy Exovra Tapa Toy vopov. Arist. 
Fthet. iv.] Whether the rule of right be violated by depriving 
another of his due, or in any other way, all such violations are 
capable of being denominated by a common name, because the 
characteristic of them all is, infraction of a law to which obedience 
is due. Under the Mosaic Law, every trespass was regarded as an 
injury done to God and to His Law, and compensation was de- 
manded. And since the Divine Law is not only prohibitive, but 
is also mandatory—not only saying “‘thou shalt not hate,” but 
“thou shalt love,” any infraction of its commandments must 
be regarded as aduca, on the same principle on which a perfect 
observance of them would be regarded as dtcatoovyn. 
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adixta and all movno.a are alike sin, establishes as close 
a connexion between them, as that which obtains 
between branches borne on the same root. Yet dis- 
tinctness does not always make distinction easy. We 
well know that the colours of the rainbow are distinct, 
yet we do not always find it easy to mark the exact 
point where one colour ends and the next begins. And 
when distinct colours are mingled (such as the blue and 
the scarlet in producing the purple) we do not find it 
easy to say at what moment the first true shade of 
purple begins; nor can we determine with precision 
when the last line of twilight gives place to the real 
darkness of night. And if in things physically and 
palpably distinct we find this difficulty, how much more 
in moral subjects where, commonly, our thoughts are 
less clear and our words less exact. In such things 
peculiarly, “we know in part.” That there is a dis- 
tinction between adicia and zovnoia and between 
movnoia and kaka is evident—otherwise, we should 
not find them, in this and other passages, contrasted. 
What distinction then may be drawn between zovnota 
and kakva ? 

That zovnooc is a stronger word than xakoc, is 
evident from its application to Satan, who is continually 
called 0 rovnpoc, but neyer 0 kakoc. We read of ra 
TVEVPLATLKA TNC TOYNOLAC, but not of ra TVEVMATLKA TNC 
cakxtac. In English a similar distinction subsists between 
“ wickedness”’ and “ badness;”’ “wicked” and “bad.” 
To zovnpoy also is the name for wickedness when 
regarded abstractedly, as the great moral characteristic 
of the world. “I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep 

K 2 
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them from the evil (ex rov wovnoov.) “The whole 
world lieth w rw rovnow. Kaxog is often used to 
indicate merely the absence of qualities that ought to 
be present, as when we say, Kakoc TeyviTn¢, Kako 
laT@O0C, KaKOg oTOAaTLWTNE : but KaoTo¢ Tovneoe is 
equivalent to kap7oc¢ careoc. Compare Matt. vu. 17, 
and Luke vi. 43. A wound might be pronounced 
kakoc if it lacked tokens of healthfulness ; but it would 
not be called TovNnooc unless there were great anguish 
and tokens of virulent disease. So in the moral use of 
movnooc, it would not be applied to indicate the mere 
absence of qualities that ought to be present, nor to 
denote evil that was caused mainly by the stimulus of 
external temptation. He who has in himself a well- 
spring of living, operative, energetic evil, needs no 
external temptation to its display. The zovnooc has 
been described as beng zovw aovneoc,—one who 
labours after evil because he loves it, and tasks all his 
energies in order to produce it. ‘Significat zovnooc 
aliquid amplius quam kaxoc, nempe eum qui sit in omni 
scelere exercitatus et ad injuriam cuivis inferendam 
totus comparatus (Beza.) He is doaorikog tov Kakov 
(Hesychius.) 

Although the absence of certain qualities of good 
may be sufficient to justify the application of kako, 
yet it must not be supposed that kaxoe¢ is limited to 
denoting the absence of qualities of good, or that it 
does not always imply the practice of vice. On the 
contrary, we do not ascribe kaxia to any one who does 
not manifest his depravity by deeds of vice. But there 
is a difference in the manner of doing the same deeds. 
He who commits a crime because he hates good and 
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delights in evil, has attained a greater ripeness and 
development of evil than one who has been drawn 
away by the seductiveness of pleasure or some powerful 
external temptation, rather than impelled by an energetic 
hatred to good. Him who, well-skilled in the ways of 
wickedness, delights in drawing others into vice and 
in depraving them, we call rovnooc; but we ascribe 
kakva to his victims, till they too learn to be like their 
master and become as roynoot as he. Him whom we 
regard simply as being himself depraved we may pro- 
nounce kaxoc; but if we think of him not only as 
depraved but as rejoicing in depravity and loving to 
produce and spread it, we pronounce him kcaxoc KAI 
wovnooc. Tovnoa therefore which may be consistently 
translated “wickedness” must be regarded as a more 
advanced development of evil than xaxta. But observe 
we are speaking of “‘development.” As all that is in 
the oak is virtually contained in the acorn, so the germ 
of mTovnola, Kakta, and every other form of evil is, 
naturally, in all alike: and when developed, they are as 
connected branches of the same tree, even SIN. When, 
therefore, we speak of any one as filled with adixia we 
regard him as an habitual violator of that rule of right 
which God has established as an immutable principle 
of His government. Violation of right is the great 
thought connected with aduia. When we speak of 
any one as filled with zovno.a, we think of him as one 
who, being evil and loving evil, seeks to make others 
evil and to do them evil, as one prepared to say, “evil, 
be thou my good.” Love to, and delight in, evil, for 
its own sake, may be said to be the great characteristic 
of wovnota. Adrxca directs the thought to the blessed 
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rules of God as outraged; zrovnera to the ways of Satan 
as loved and delighted in. When we speak of any one 
as filled with ckaxua, we regard him as having habits 
and practices of vice, which whatever their motive, or 
whatever their result as respects others, are, looked at 
simply in themselves, vile and abominable. A condition 
of moral evil, regarded simply per se, is the chief thought 
suggested by kaxta.! 


1 Tt is admitted by all that caxva is continually used in the 
comprehensive sense in which I have here taken it, as the name 
not of a specific vice, but of vice in general. The perpetual em- 
ployment of it in this sense by Aristotle, who always opposes 
aperat Kav kaxcac; the fable of Prodicus, as given in Xenoph. 
Memor. ii. 12, where kaka is taken as the personification of vice 
as opposed to Agern; the words of Cicero, who, refusing to trans- 
late kaka by “malitia” renders it vitiositas, and adds “nam mali- 
tia certi cujusdam vitil nomen est, vitiositas, omnium,” afford 
sufficient evidence of the use of kaka in the generic sense. 

It is true indeed that kaxca and the more ancient Kaxorne are 
also used in a more specific sense, sometimes, for example, denoting 
“cowardice” ; sometimes, “ malice” or “ maliciousness.” The latter 
use flows apparently from the employment of Kaxoe, to denote in- 
auspicious or malign influence, as when we say, Kakoy jjuap, Kako 
ovap, Kakog popoc, and the like. Hence a maligning tongue is 
called kakn—whence kaka as “malignity.” There are no doubt 
passages in the New Testament where it bears this specific mean- 
ing, as in Col. iii. 8—opyny, Supoy, caxvar, BAacdnpuar, avoxpo- 
Aoylay ek TOV oToMaToc iuwy; but in the majority of cases it 
retains its comprehensive meaning. See Acts viii. 22 —peravonoor 
ovy amo Tyne Kaxiac. See also Jamesi. 21— do amobepevor Tacay 
puTapiay Kat Teptooeiay Kakiac,” &e. And L Cor. y. 8, and 


1 Peter ii. 16, in neither of which places is there any reason why 
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TlX\covegta, also, is used in this passage as a generic 
term. Abundant instances of its use as denoting, not 
merely “covetousness,” but a greedy (and not unfre- 
quently, a fraudulent and overreaching) grasping after 
gain, whether of honour, dominion, power, influence, or 
any thing else that might be supposed to conduce to 
“advantage.” How much this abominable feature of 
human character was found among the Greeks, even at 
the most polished period of their history, may be seen 
in Thucydides, who continually uses wAsoveEca in this 
comprehensive sense—ov yap peta Twy KEepevwy vopwy 
woedvac al Tolavtat Evvodot, adda Taea TOUC Kkabeo- 
twrac wAcoveeia. [For examples of rAcovetta in the 
sense of “stratagem” and “overreaching” (a sense which 
may be considered a secondary or derived one, arising 
from this, that greediness after acquisition leads to over- 
reaching) see Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 6, 29, and compare 2 
Cor. ii. Ll—wa pn rreovextnOwope vro Larava, “that 
we might not be overreached by Satan.” See also 2 
Cor. vil. 2—ovdeva exAcovektTnoapey. In these two 
examples from the New Testament however, wAcovexrew 
has not merely the sense of “overreach,’’ but of so over- 
reaching as to gain something thereby.| ph. iv. 19, 
is another instance of wAcoveéta used in a general sense 
—‘ to work all uncleanness with greediness ”? —sac 
eloyaotay akaapo.acg aon ev rAeovetta. 

IlAcoveEra, taken in its generic sense, is not confined 


we should take from it the fulness of its signification. In the 
passage we are considering, it stands as one of the four generic 
names, and not as one of the five specific which come in the 
second clause. 
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to “covetousness in respect of wealth” merely, but is 
used to denote greediness in the acquisition of any 
thing. Yet, since wAzoveéia is so frequently used in 
the New Testament in the specific sense of covetousness 
it may be well to remark on it a little. It differs from 
otrAapyvea, “a love of money for its own sake,” in 
that the latter may display itself in hoarding what we 
have, without grasping at that which belongs to others, 
or in any way interfering with their possessions. ®:Aao- 
yuota may, indeed, (and commonly does) lead to 
wAsovegia, but it may exist without connexion with 
rapacity or fraud or any thing that men would pronounce 
to be aducca—manifesting itself in niggardliness and 
indisposition to aid others, rather than in any positive 
infraction of the rule of right. The secret and quiet 
nature of this vice, and the possibility of concealing it 
from the eye of man, make it peculiarly dangerous. 
When men do discover it, they condemn it sometimes 
more unsparingly than wA¢oveéva itself; for men dislike 
any thing that centres entirely in self, and wAcoveEta 
seems less selfish than piAapyveta, because he who is 
rapacious in gain is not unfrequently prodigal in 
expending, whereby the appearance of selfishness 
(especially when others are manifestly benefited by the 
expenditure) is lessened. I say “appearance,” because 
the gratification of self is always the real object of the 
mAsovextnc, whether he accumulate or whether he 
scatter. Few sins are more unsparingly condemned in 
the Scripture, than wAcoveEva, “lust after unjust gain.” 
See Eph. v., where “ covetousness” is ranked with the 
grossest vices and pronounced idolatry. See also Col. 
il. 5, where again it is called idolatry. In 2 Pet. ii. 3, 
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it is connected with wAacrot Aoyou or hypocrisy — Kat 
éy mAsovetva mAacrotc Noyoug vpac EUTTOOEVOOYTAL. 

The places in which giAapyvera and pirapyueoc 
occur are only three, viz., 1 Tim. vi. 10, Luke xvi. 14, 
and 2 Tim. ii. 2.1 

Whilst therefore wAcoveéia, seeing that it always 
implies the grasping at more than is rightfully our due 
and consequently involves injurious action to others, 
does, as to this, differ from ¢tAapyvera, which may be 
manifested merely in innocuous, though selfish and 
illiberal, accumulation, it closely resembles another vice 
found in those who are denominated in Scripture 


1 In 1 Tim. vi, after the Apostle had spoken of the wickedness 
and evil practices of those who considered “that godliness was 
gain,” (voporrwy ropiopoy evvar Tyy evoebevay), he afterwards 
adds, pia yap TavTwy twy Kakwy eor 1 diAapyue.a, “ for the 
love of money is the root of all the evils, or of all these evils,” 
viz., those just before detailed. 

Some, but without reason, have wished to translate pila “a 
root.” But we do not so translate atria, aoxn and airvct, in the three 
following passages, which afford instances of parallel construction. 
The first is from Lysias (tre tov Eparoobevec govov, § 7.) 
Erreton Oe pooe ) nto eredevTnse, TayTwY TwY KaKwy arofavovca 
aria por yeyevnra. We here translate airva “the cause.” [It 
may also be observed that the context shews that ra kaka means 
here the evils which he was speaking of as having come upon 
him.] The second passage is from Demosthenes (tre0 Meyado- 
mouuirwy, § 24.) Kae rero ro Nypavopevoy rav@ ebonooper, 
Kal TAUTHY ADXNV OVoaY TAYTWY TWY KaKWY, TO [LN eDedey Ta 
duara mparrewy dwe. Here we translate apyny “ the beginning.” 

See also Demosth. (iep rng Podwwy ehevOepuac, § 16.) ToAAwy 


Kakwy  avowa woot auria yeyverar. “ The cause.” 
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aomayec—persons marked by fierce and destructive 
rapacity such as is denoted in Scripture by “ ravening 
wolves” (Avkot aowayec.) There is, however, this 
difference that wAcoveEca does not necessarily manifest 
itself in deeds of violence. It may be quiet and stealthy 
in its operations; seeking to get advantage over others 
by craftiness and deceit, rather than by any open 
exercise of violent power. Indeed, one who is inferior 
in strength and power, and who might, therefore, fear 
to be apwa&, may be successfully rAsovexrne and over- 
reach those with whom he might fear to contend. 
Judas was wAsovexrne when he stole from the bag 
which he professedly guarded; Jezebel was apza€ 
when she seized on the vineyard in Jezreel. Besides, 
the one great motive to the 7Acovexrne (in the sense we 
are now considering) would be the lust of gain, whereas 
pride, or the lust of revenge, or the wantonness of 
tyranny may lead to the violence of rapacity. Nero, 
no doubt, was often aova§ from other motives than the 
mere lust of gain; and so were the Pharisees. In 
cases where wAcovefia and aovayn are conjoined, as in 
the parable of Nathan, where the rich man took the 
lamb, we call the agent wAcovextne or apwaf, just as 
our minds view the sin as most characterized by its 
covetousness, or by its violence. According to that 
which we deem the predominant aspect, we give the 
name. (For some excellent remarks on giAapyvera see 
Trench, § xxiv.) 


Full of envy, murder, &c.|  WPbovov, govov. Some 
have imagined that similarity of sownd is the reason of 
the juxta-position of these two words. But surely we 
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cannot suppose that a regard to sound could have in- 
fluenced the order of words in a passage in which the 
Holy Ghost is detailing the great facts connected with 
the manifestations of human evil. The connexions of 
Scripture have their origin in reasons far other than 
this. Have we never recognized any moral connexion 
{ between “envy and murder?” Does not the first 
recorded crime after the fall exemplify it? Does not 
“envy” necessarily produce hatred P—and is not every 
one that hateth his brother a murderer? —1 John iii. 15. 


KaxonJerac.—This word is sometimes used in a 
generic, sometimes in a specific sense. Hoc is a word 
which denotes inward moral character—the tone and 
character of “the inner man;” in this contrasted with 
Noe which refers to that which is habitually developed 
in action. To say therefore that any one is bad in his 
nOoce, is to say that he is altogether morally diseased. 
“The whole head is sick and the whole heart faint. 
From the sole of the foot even unto the head there is 
no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises and putri- 
fying sores.” Such would be caxonfea in its generic 
sense. It is not unfrequently used by Greek writers in 
a comprehensive sense. See Isocrates who couples 
kakonOea with rovnera. 

In the passage before us, however, caxonfea is classed 
with the specific vices, and is, in our version, translated 
“ malignity,”’ which, if taken specifically to denote the 
habit of viewing and representing every thing in the 
worst possible light, (ro ext ro yepov vroAaubavey 
aayra) is not an objectionable translation. It is not 
unusual when a species peculiarly resembles its genus, 
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or when a generic habit has a peculiar tendency to 
develop itself in a particular specific form, to give the 
name of the genus to the specific form of manifestation. 
Thus, there is a terrible connexion indicated between 
the specific vice “malignity,” and kxaxonJea in its 
awfully comprehensive sense. 

The following observations of Professor Trench on 
this word are well worthy of regard. “It would 
therefore seem preferable to understand caxonea here 
in the more restricted meaning which it sometimes 
possesses. The Geneva version has done so, which has 
rendered it by a periphrasis, ‘taking all things in the 
evil part ;’ which is exactly the definition that Aristotle, 
of whose ethical terminology the word forms a part, 
gives (Ithet. ii. 18)° sore yao KkakonOeaa to emt TO 
Xeloov VroAapiSavew avayra: or, as Jeremy Taylor calls 
it, ‘a baseness of nature by which we take things by 
the wrong handle, and expound things always in the 
worst sense;’ the ‘malignitas interpretantium’ (Pliny, 
Ep. v. 7); being exactly opposed to what Seneca (De 
Ira, ii. 24) so beautifully calls the ‘benigna rerum 
estimatio.’ For precisely this use of kaxonOwe, see 
Josephus, Antt. vil. 6.1; cf. 2Sam.x. 8 [Cum que 
possumus in bonam partem interpretari, in pejorem 
rapimus, contra quam exigit officium dilectionis.” 
Grotius.| Trench’s Synonyms, § xi. 


¥iBvercrac. | Whisperers—they who secretly slander 


another. Kar’ euov e¥rOvorgov mavtec ot eyJoor pov. 
(Ps. xl. 8.) 


KaraXadove.]| They who talk at or against others 
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with a view of destroying them by their tongues, and 
in that sense, talk them down. It is not wonderful 
that Seoorvyete, “hateful to God,” should be used in 
close connexion with “the whisperer” and “ the 
slanderer.” That even believers may fail into such vices 
is manifest from facts, and from the Epistles. See 2 
Cor. xii. 20. But he who habitually and constantly 
walks in this path and knows no other, hath not seen 
God, neither known Him. Habitude is one thing; 
temporary deflection another. 


‘YEotsrat.] They who in the pride of superior 
strength wantonly insult others. The great instance is 
seen in those who mocked and despitefully entreated 
Jesus. But every insulting display of strength is 
vEo.c. Pride, which loves nothing except itself, is 
often the cause of vEorc. It could not be found in the 
meek, contrite, and lowly—v€oorar “tw pevog arev 
atac@aXov.” (Hom. Il. xiii. 634.) See also Arist. 
Rhetor. 11. 2.—Eore yao vEouc TO moar rew Kat Aye 
ep ole atoyuvyn a TW TAGN OVTL, oa] wa Te yeyynrat 
avTw aXXo, 7) Oo TL EYEVETO, adr’ orwe nob ol 
yee AVTLTOLOUYTEC ovyx vEorgovew adXa TLMWOOUYTAEL. 
Autiwoy Se tne Hdovne Tote vEou ovo, OTL oLvovrat 
KAKWC Spwrrec, avuTOuc UTEOEY EW paddov. What more 
satanic than this? Joy founded on the shame or on 
the pain wantonly inflicted on another, because one’s 
own superiority is displayed in the infliction. 

‘Y€ouc, wherever it exists as a habit, will always be 
accompanied by another vice, viz., ureonpaveta, haugh- 
tiness of heart. 

The force of wreonpavoc, as the exact opposite of 
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tatewoc, lowly, may be seen in the Lxx of Proverbs iii. 
34, twice quoted in the New Testament— Kugvoc¢ 
UTEonpavoic QAVTLTAGDOETAL, TATELVOLC oe dwdwot Kao. 
See also Luke, dueckooTtoey UTeonpavouc Stavoun Kapduwy 
—a passage in which the reference of vieonpavera to 
haughtiness of heart, is very evident. 

Such haughtiness: of soul would not only display 
itself in acts of insulting violence (vbprc) but also in 
words and deeds of inal oveta. 

Nor would uzeonpavea be limited to haughtiness 
towards man. It would display itself also in con- 
temptuous scoffing against wisdom, truth, and God. 
Accordingly in the passage just cited from Lxx., UTEON- 
pavog is used to represent the yb of the Hebrew. The 
force of yy5 (scorner) may be seen in such passages 
as the following—‘“ The scorner heareth not rebuke” 
(Prov. xiii. 1.) “Judgments are prepared for scorners”’ 
(Prov. xix. 29.) ‘Wine is a mocker” (Prov. xx. i.) 
Many of the German writers, and they who have learned 
from them, afford fearful examples of vreonpavera in 
its worst forms, and not unfrequently of adaZoveta too. 

There can be no doubt that adaZovera as used by the 
Greek writers, was intended to denote the ascription to 
oneself of more than truth warranted. One of the 
Scholiasts quoted by Suicer, speaks of 0 adagwy as 
synonymous with 0 Wevorne; and Plato, Xenophon, 
and Aristotle concur in defining the adkagwy as one who 
is TOOOTOLNTLKOC TWY LY UTapyovtwy. 

In the judgment therefore of these philosophers, the 
proudest attempt to magnify ourselves or to display our 
greatness, is not to be considered adagoveia, if, in that 
which we arrogate to ourselves, we do not palpably 
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transgress the limits of truth. Alexander might boast 
as much as he pleased of his veal exploits without being 
adagwv. He would only be adkagwy when he invented 
additions. 

But such is not the estimate of God. He looketh at 
the intention of the heart. However true, according 
to human judgment, a statement may be, yet, if it be 
made with the view of magnifying ourselves, it is 
adaovea in His sight. If St. Paul had written as he 
did to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi.), not with the view of 
bringing them back to a just and proper estimate of 
what grace had made him to them as an Apostle of 
God, but merely with the intent of extolling his own 
sufferings and service, it would have been adaovera in 
the estimate of God. But, painfully to himself, he said 
what he said, for their sakes. “I am become a fool in 
glorying ; ye have compelled me.” Again, if merely 
with a view of magnifying himself he had said, “TI 
laboured more abundantly than they all’’—if he had 
not, in truth of soul, added, “yet not I, but the grace 
of God that was with me,” it would have been adado- 
vera, even though the statement was grounded upon 
fact. But the Apostle was not ara wy. He was ramewoc 
in heart and in word; and what he wrote he wrote 
under the sanction and inspiration of God for others’ 
sake. He was able in truth to say, “ We do all things, 
dearly beloved, for your edifying.” 

But in all human boasting, even when its subject is 
fact, there is a principle of falsehood. The God of 
Truth would ever say to every one who gloried in what 
he himself had done, “ What hast thou that thou hast 
not received ? and if thou hast received it, why dost 
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thou glory as though thou hadst not received it?” 
The last great head of Assyria, Antichrist, as propheti- 
cally described in Isaiah x., does not untruly say that 
he had thoroughly devastated the nations; yet God treats 
his words as aAa€oveta, and bids him remember that he 
is but as an axe that has been wielded by another’s hand 
and has executed another’s will. This, however, is a 
kind of falsehood not recognised by the writers who 
have given the definition of aAa@ovea above referred to. 

DISPLAY with the view of exalting himself is the 
great object of the adagwy. Adragovea may, and 
commonly does, declare itself in words; but it may 
also be developed in acts. Hence we read in Scripture 
of adaZoveta tov Prov (1 John ii. 16)—an expression 
which seems to teach us, that love of display is ada- 
Zoveta, Whether developed in gathering around ourselves 
the pomp and circumstance of life, or in extolling our- 
selves with the tongue of boastfulness. It teaches us 
that he “whose life is a vapour,” and “who cannot 
make one hair white nor black,” has no more right to 
magnify himself by pomp and adornment than by 
boastful and magniloquent description. The impression 
sought to be created is, in either case, false. If the 
Apostle condemns as aAa@oveta! the saying in careless 
confidence, “I will go to such an such a city and 
continue there a year,” &c.—if to say this would be to 
arrogate to ourselves a power of control over the future 
that is not ours to exercise, so he who surrounds himself 
with a splendor that is at variance with his true con- 
dition as an exile from Paradise in a fallen world— 


1See James iv. 16,—vvy de KavyaoGe ev rac adraloverate vpwr. 
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himself a fallen creature, is chargeable with proud and 
untruthful assumption. : 

Another most evil characteristic of the adagwy is 
that he continually seeks to lower others, in order that 
he may the better magnify himself. Thus his joy is in 
great part drawn from the depression of others, just as 
the joy of vEer¢ is derived from the pain inflicted on 
others. To love others as himself is a thought that 
never enters into the mind of the adagwv. 

In the worldly and unbelieving ada€ovea never, 
probably, confines itself to facts, but always exaggerates 
and asserts false claims. Believers, however, have to 
watch lest they be tempted to adagovaa, not so much 
in making mention of things that are untrue, as in 
boastfully making mention of things, of which, according 
to the world’s judgment, they might justly be proud. 

And although aAagovea is a marked characteristic 
of those ‘‘ who trust in their wealth, and boast them- 
selves in the multitude of their riches”’; yet it is found 
no less with those who boast in their abasement. The 
religious history of the world affords as many examples 
of adagovea as the secular. The Apostle early spoke 
of things which had ‘a show of wisdom in will- 
worship, and humility, and neglecting of the body not 
held in honour to the satisfying of the flesh” ;! but 


1 The ellipsis in this passage might be supplied by exopevon, 
or some such word —agedig owpuroc ovk ev ryun reve (exopmevov) 
mpoc TAHopovny THE GapKoc. Compare Ev opyy exetv, and evri- 
povg exe. (Phil. ii. 29.) If the persons referred to were asked 
why they were so reckless of their bodies, they would reply that 
they wished to shew that their bodies were not held in any regard 


L 
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he tells us that they who did such things were men 
vainly puffed up by their fleshly mind, who held not 
the Head, even Christ. Some men seek influence by 
means of their magnificence ; others by their austerities. 
Yet pride is the ruling principle in both. 

Mr. Trench rightly observes, that “the adagwy is 
boastful in words; the UTEONnPaVvos, proud in thoughts ; 
the v6orsrne, insolent and injurious in acts.” Adago- 
veta, however, is capable of a somewhat wider applica- 
tion. We attribute it not only to those who boast in 
words, but to those also who make a display in deed of 
such things as men are accustomed to boast of in word. 
Aragoveta iov would be limited to the display of 
things goodly and sumptuous; adaoveta would be ap- 
plied also to the display of the ascetic. 


Egevoerac kaxwy.| Inventors of fresh forms of vice, 
as if the world were not already sufficiently full of 
wickedness. ‘‘ Contrivers of all such arts as minister 
to vice.” (Bp. Taylor.) Is it otherwise in Christendom 
now? Age after age accumulates evil, till the last 
closing scene which the Revelation describes. 

Tovevow atetete, aouveroue. | Aovuvstove answers to 
the 545 and 5p> of the Hebrew. Eve cOve aouveTyy 
(539) Tapooyiw avtovc. (Deut. xxii. 21.) Avno appwy 
ov yrwoetat, Kat acuvetoe (5:95) ov ovynoa ravra. 
(Psalm xci. 6.) In the Proverbs 5yp> is continually 
used to denote that recklessness of folly in the child 


as respected the satisfying of the flesh. These, their words of 
explanation, the Apostle uses. The pretence was specious —it 
had a shew of wisdom, but was in reality “ will-worship.” 
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which refuses to avail itself of the experience and un- 
selfish counsel of the parent. Hence, perhaps, the con- 
nexion of asvveroc with disobedience to parents in the 
passage before us. Thus, Proverbs i. 10: ‘A wise son 
maketh a glad father”; but “a foolish son is the heavi- 
ness of his mother.” And again, “a foolish son is a 
a grief to his father.” “A foolish son despiseth his 
mother.” “A foolish son is the calamity of his father.” 
Zvuveorce answers nearly to what we mean by common 

| sense. It is the power of putting things together (suv 
et tne) and so comprehending the general bearing of 
the circumstances of which we have to judge. Practical 
facts and truths ascertained by personal observation, 
or else gained by instruction from others, are the 
subjects of ouvectc. Israel, as described in Isaiah i, 
refusing to give heed to the many lessons, which, in 
so many ways, their God had sought to teach them 
were emphatically acvveror. The Gentiles refusing 
to attend to the lesson which the plain facts of creation 
taught them were acuverot.—Ecxorta0n 1 acvveroc 
avrwy kaocdta. When the disciples were slow to recog- 
nise the difference between an unwashed hand and a 
defiled heart, the Lord Jesus said to them, Axuny kat 
vpetc acuverou eote.! He, therefore, is in the full sense 


' Aovyveroe would be a feeble word to express the madness of 
those who call it “faith” to believe that that is not “bread” which 
the evidence of our senses as well as the word of God (1 Cor. x. 
16, 17.) declares to be bread. Such madness is rather the result 
of judicial blindness inflicted because of previous folly. If we 
cannot distinguish a sign from the thing signified svveove must 
have failed indeed; or, if we can receive as Tradition from the 
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aouveroc who, laying aside his sense, and refusing to be 
guided by the most palpable facts, or the plainest in- 
structions, acts madly and recklessly as the slave of his 
prejudices or passions. The voice of wisdom and the 
warnings of experience fall upon his ear unheeded. 

The aovveroc by his folly injures himself as much 
or more than he injures others. One of the first 
thoughts that occurs to us in connexion with the aov- 
veroc is the ruin that he works for himself. But when 
we speak of the acvyPerot, acropyot, and avedenpovec we 
think of the woe and disaster with which they affect 
others. ‘O aovy@eroc is one who refuses to be bound 
by the agreements, however solemn, into which he 
enters. Covenants are broken by him; oaths despised. 
He worships self and self-interest ; and to that all en- 
gagements, public and private, national or social, are 
made subservient. ! 

The astogyog is one who has no feelings of kindness 
towards his fellow man. Zreoyw, from which it is 
derived, is applied often to the love which exists or 
should exist reciprocally between parents and offspring ; 
but is also used in a wider sense to indicate the kindly 
feeling which should exist between man and his fellow- 


Apostles that which contradicts the words which the Apostles 
WROTE. 


* Aorovéoe is a rejected reading. In contrast with acvrOeroc, 
agrovoog would describe one who violated national compacts — 
treaties ; just as the aovy@eroc despises those which are between 


man and man. Aduy@eroc, however, is a term wide enough to 
include ao7oveoc. 
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man, or between animals of the like genus ; and some- 
times it means simply “to oblige.” See Soph. Aid. 
Col. 518: Zreofov pe—“ Oblige or gratify me.” It 
is, therefore, a comprehensive word, and the absence of 
the qualities denoted by it mark one in whom selfishness 
has so extinguished all kindly natural feeling, that not 
only is there no spontaneous flow of it towards others, but 
it cannot be elicited even by the appeals or solicitations 
of those who have a natural right to expect from him 
kindness and care. The kindly feeling of the acrooyoc¢ 
is centred on himself? Why should he trouble him- 
self by contributing to the happiness of others? The 
acrooyot May sometimes imagine that they are not 
aveXenuovec, pitiless. They may think that they would 
not be deaf to the cry of anguish, or turn away from 
the demand of misery. But they deceive themselves. 
He who feels no joy in promoting and beholding the 
happiness of others will find it very easy to be equally 
unconcerned about their wrhappiness. He who has 
earned for himself the character of astogyoc¢ will soon 
shew that he deserves the name of aveenuwv. Let 
kindly feelings, even in Christians, be allowed to wane, 
and pitiless feelings will soon begin to spring. 

It must be remembered too, that moral habits of evil 
are not negative merely. The absence of good involves 
necessarily the presence of the opposite evil; for if the 
power of God be not present, the power of Satan will 
be. They of whom the Apostle here speaks as asrooyou 
and aveAenpovec, manifested their lack of kindness and 
pity by deeds of cruelty and blood. The hunting, kid- 
napping, and torturing of slaves; parricide; the ex- 
posing and murdering their infant children (a practice 
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sanctioned and encouraged by their laws) and other like 
deeds bore witness that “pitilessness”’ was in them no 
negative quality merely. They drowned in shouts of 
joyful exultation the groans of the dying gladiator ; 
and they revelled in the agony of human victims, 
crushed, lacerated, and devoured by wild beasts let 
loose upon them. 

But I will not dwell further on this record of evil. 
The Scripture tells us that they who practised and de- 
lighted in these things had had knowledge of the 

pence pik eternal power and divinity of God; (Rom. i. 23) of the 
beneficence of God; (Acts xiv. 17) and of the righteous 
judgment of God against those who committed such 
things. The passages I have quoted from Aristotle and 
others, (and many more might be added) show how 
many true things the Gentiles were able to say about 
the excellency of virtue and the abominableness of vice. 
But “saying” is not doing. Even if conscience in 
man recognised, far more perfectly than it does, the 
truths addressed to it by God, such recognition implies 
nothing morally good in the person who so recognises ; 
for the test of moral goodness is obedience to that which 
is right, not the mere fact of recognition. Experience 
may teach us that certain kinds of food are baneful, 
yet if they be pleasant, I may, in spite of my conviction, 
resolve to take them. In the last great day it will be 
satisfactorily shown that all who are condemned will 
have acted against some light that has been vouch- 
safed to them—light which their consciences either had, 
or should have, recognised. 

The steps by which the Gentiles gradually advanced 
into increased distance from God should be carefully 
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noted. First, refusing to glorify God as God, they 
addicted themselves to vain reasonings, and so their 
hearts became more and more darkened. Next they 
became idolaters. Then again, God judicially interfered 
and gave them up to wneleanness and to a reprobate mind, 
so that they not only practised deeds of abomination, 
but delighted in those who did them. 

Such is the picture drawn by the Spirit of God, not 
of uncivilized heathenism merely, but of the educated 
and refined heathenism of Greece and Rome. Such 
were the poets, and philosophers, and statesmen of 
antiquity. Solon and Zeno practised and sanctioned 
the grossest of all human sins; Plato (probably, says 
Cicero,’ not unjustly) was charged with that sin; the © 
laws of Sparta and of Crete openly sanctioned it. The 
last act of Socrates was an act of idolatry ; and idolatry 
is pronounced in Scripture to be the worship of devils. 
“That,” says the Apostle, ‘which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils, and not to God.” (1 Cor. x. 20.) 
Under the names therefore of Venus, and Vulcan, and 
Mars, and Juno, devils were worshipped. The spirit of 
Pytho, which was consulted at Delphi, is said in Scrip- 
ture to have been an unclean spirit, for Paul cast it out 
of the girl who followed Silas and himself at Philippi. 
Eyevero Oe TOOEVOMEVWY To élc TOOOEVV HV, Talolckny 
twa exovoay IINEYMA IITYOQNOS,? azmavrncae 
nuac. See Acts xvi. 16. The Pythoness therefore was 
really possessed by a devil; whence the oracular 
responses of Delphi; and we know that it was the 


1 Tuscul. Q. iv. 33. 


? The true reading is probably HvOwva. 


en 
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oracle of Delphi that for centuries guided society both 
in Greece and Rome. Socrates is declared by Xenophon 
to have been constantly in the habit of consulting it or 
diviners.| Yet although the Scripture thus clearly 
reveals the real nature of Pagan idolatry, the poets 
who adorn it, and throw a fascinating halo around the 
corrupt tales of mythology —such poets, for example, 
as Homer and Virgil, are early placed, even by Christian 
parents, in the hands of their children, who are thus 
trained in an atmosphere of Pagan thought and feeling. 
This would not have been done, in the manner and to 
the extent in which it has been done, if the chapter 
before us had been meditated on and appreciated.” 


' AdAa pny exouee Kae Tade (0 Lwxparne) Teo Tove exernoetovc’ 
Ta pey yao avayKaa ovveboureve Kat moarrev, wo EvopuCor 
agpisr av moaxOnva repe de wy acnrwy, drwe av amobycoiro, 


payvrevouevoue eeuTev, ec Monten. Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 6. 


* Romanism and Ritualism have sometimes advised the study 
of the Fathers or the Schoolmen as a substitute for the Pagan 
writers. But this would be only to exchange one form of error 
for another. Superstition and demonolatry, under the name of 
saint-worship, early pervaded the professing Christian body. An 
instructive but fearful view of the condition of Christianity in the 
age of Jerome (an era which some would have us regard as one of 
brightness) may be seen in a work not long ago published by the 
late Dr. Gilly, entitled “Vigilantius and his times,” by W. S. 
Gilly, D.D., Canon of Durham, &c. Seeley, Fleet Street. 

Christian parents in educating their children should endeavour 
to furnish them with such knowledge as the children would 
really value in case of their becoming energetic, practical Chris- 
tians. A knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, would be 
always valued by such, because of the Scripture. But an excellent 
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Yet great as this iniquity was, there was yet a remedy 
in the gospel of the grace of God. This, the Apostle 
was commissioned to bear into the darkest scenes of 
Gentile iniquity, such, for example, as were presented 
at Corinth and at Ephesus. In the midst of those 
realms of wickedness he preached the blood of Jesus — 
saying, “ Men and brethren, through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and through 
Him all who believe are justified from all things.” 
Many heard and believed; and Gentile Christianity 
shone brightly for a season. But soon a change came 
over it also.| The Apostles lived to see the commence- 
ment of that change and prophetically declared the 
results. “This know, that in the last days perilous 
times shall come. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, lovers of money, (¢iAagyueor) boasters, proud, 


knowledge of Greek and Latin may be gained without tampering 
with the works of authors, who, by mythological legends and the 
like, throw a halo of brightness around vice and demonolatry. 


1 “ Hegesippus as he is cited by Eusebius (H. E. iii. 32) witnesseth, 
that the Church continued a virgin till the Emperor Trajan’s time ; 
but that, after the death of the Apostles, the conspiracy of error began 
to discover itself with open face :— ‘Qe apa pepe Tw Tore yoovwy 
map0evoc Kabapa Kat adiapBopoc epervey 1) exkAnow . . . . WC 
0 6 iepoe Twy arocroAwy yxopoe duapopoy Enger TOV Buv Tedoe, 
mapehnrvoec TE 1) yEevEed EkELYN TWY aUTaLC aKoate THC EvOEOU GopLac 
evakovoar KaTnbwwpevwv, THviKauTa THe aBeov TAAYNC THY aDXNY 
ehapbarer 1) ovoracic, dua Tyo TwY ETEpOdWWAcKA\wY araTNe, Ot 
Kau Gre pnoevog ETt TWY aTOGTOAWY dELTOLEVOU, yuprn Nouroyv ndn 
7 Kebarn, TY THC aAnBEac Knovypare Thy Wevdwrupoy yrwow 
avricnouTrey erexeipovy. See Dailié de usu Patrum, p. 3. 
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blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, 
without natural affection, trucebreakers, false accusers, 
incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures more 
than lovers of God; having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof.” 

How is it possible, after reading this passage, to talk 
of progress toward good in this present dispensation. 
The steps by which the professing Church has progressed 
in evil have not been dissimilar to those by which the 
heathen world receded from the light which was vouch- 
safed to them. Proud but empty philosophic reasoning 
abounded in the early centuries. The philosophers of 
the Hast and of ancient Greece, lived again under new 
forms in the schools of Alexandria and western Asia. 
Of them too it could be said, ‘“ Professing themselves 
to be wise they became fools.” “Their foolish heart 
was darkened.” Idolatry succeeded ; and with idolatry 
came in a flagitiousness which has made Christianity a 
bye word and a reproach, with Jews, Mahomedans, and 
Heathens. Latitudinarianism finds in this an excuse 
for its sceptical indifference. The language of Scrip- 
ture, although so plain and definite, is said to be vague 
and unintelligible. Reverence for “the Scriptures of 
Truth” is scoffed at as “ Bibliolatry.’” Men glory in 
thinking for themselves: “Our tongue is our own; 
who is Lord over us ?” 

The literature, the philosophy and the statesmanship 
of the day, as well as the temper of society at large, 
evidence a decided purpose of withdrawing, further and 
further, from the definiteness of revealed Truth and its 
restraints. Men are forming for themselves a vacated 
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circle—a circle vacated by Truth; and into this circle 
from which the God of Truth is being banished, Satan 
with the full power of the delusion of Antichrist will 
come. “ Ye have heard,’ said the Apostle John, “that 
THE Antichrist cometh” —Hkovoare ort 6 Ayreyptotoc 
eoxerat. The only marvel is that longsuffering mercy 
should have so long delayed his coming. But it will 
not always be delayed. That “hour of temptation 
which is to come upon the whole ovcoupevn, to try them 
that dwell upon the earth”’ will come at last; and then 
will be found the blessedness of those who have adhered 
to the despised testimonies of God’s holy Word. They 
who have not been ashamed to confess the worthlessness 
of their own names, and who, through grace, have not 
despised the proposal of God to ignore those names and 
to accept them instead, in the imputed value of the 
name of Jesus, shall not be ashamed in that day. God 
will be the hiding-place of such. He will “ compass 
them about with songs of deliverance.” 


1S? I have before observed that the Romanists have sometimes ad- 
vised the study of the Fathers or the Schoolmen as a substitute 
for the Pagan writers. When, however, it becomes a question 
between the reading of the Scripture and the study of the Pagan 
authors, Romanist writers have not hesitated to prefer the latter. 
“Cum ergo plus nocumenti inferatur ex libris sacris in linguam 
vulgarem versis quam ex lectione Gentilium philosophorum, merito 
illud inhibetur, etiam si de alio nulla fiat prohibitio.” Such are 
the words of a Spanish Romanist, Alonso de Castro, quoted by 
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Cypriano de Valera in the introduction to his Spanish Bible, 
A. D., 1602. 

“As respects the Pagan writers (continues Valera) we know 
that they contain many an impiety and blasphemy against the 
Divine majesty (muchas impiedadas y blasphemias contra la 
Magestad Divina.) As when Terence says, ‘Non est flagitium, 
mihi crede, adolescentem scortari’.... the which is directly 
opposed to the seventh commandment of the Law, which says, 
‘No fornicaras: y Deut. xxiii. 17. Manda Dios, que no aya puta 


en Israel’... As respects the immortality of the soul, many of the 
hilosophers denied it, many doubted it, and but few acknowledged 


TLAh ef The resurrection of the body, all the philosophers with | 
_one voice rejected eA Fetes Aristotle and many others asserted that 


the world existed from everlasting, that it neither had beginning 
vices are in our own power, .... but the Scripture says that 
we are naturally ‘children of wrath, that we are ‘slaves of sin.’ 
Finally the philosophers introduced an infinity of Gods, for that 
one would not suffice to govern the world: but the Scripture says, 
‘Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah... .. All this 
is read in the philosophers and is permitted, but the word of God 
which is veritable truth and holiness is not permitted..... 
‘Moreover our adversaries say that it would have been much better 
for the Church if the gospel had never been written... .. ‘It 
would have gone better with the Church (says Cardinal Hosius) 
if there existed no written gospel.’” [Todo esto se lee en los 
philosophos, y se permite: la Palabra de Dios, que es la misma 
verdad y sanctidad, no se permite. .... Ytem, nuestros adver- 
sarios dizen, “‘Que mucho mejor fuera para la Iglesia si el evangelio 
nunca fuera escripto...... Melius (dize Cardenal Hosio) actum 
Suisset cum Heclesid, si nullum exstaret scriptum Evangelium.] 
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Benjamin Wills Newton, says, - - 


The Scripture it must be remembered, ~ 
distinetky asserts its own VERBAL IN- 
SPIRATION. The Apostle Paul expressly 
says that he wrote in " words taught 
of the Holy Ghost-" 
And the words, " Wherefore as the Holy 
Ghost saith," ( Hebrews 3-7,) and also 
_" Whereof as the Holy Ghost saith," 
is a witness to us, ( Hebrews 10-15, ) 
are immediately followed by citations 
from the Psalms and from Jeremiah. 
' What then can be more important than 
precision in the interpretation of the 


words of Scripture? Accuracy is val- 
uable always; but in the interpretation 


It is the more important now, 
when the temper of the day, disliking 
the restriction of definite truth, is 
disposed not to repress, but to en- 
courage, the many attempts made to in- 
troduce laxity and uncertainty into 
the exposition of the Word of God. - 


Written from, 
70, Finchley New Road, 
London. 
May the 20th, 1856. e 
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